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~COPARTNERS RSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 

AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Patng, in the 

firm of Paine & Buregss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. ISAAC H. CADY, 

DANIEL BURGESS. 








_New York, March 1], 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 
PUBLISH 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 
Smith’s Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 
Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 
‘Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 
Tower's Gradual Speller. 
Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 
Claggett's Elocution. 
Claggett’s American Expositor. 
Ives’s Musical A BC. f 
Ives's Musical Speller. 
Ives’s Musical Reader. 
Ives’s Mozart Collection, 
Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 
Ackerman’s Natural History. 
Oram’s First Lessons in Bedlish Grammar. 
Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 
McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Lafever’s Modern Builder's Guide, &e., &e. 


They have a Complete Assortment of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 
Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 


Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
Mine their stock. m 13 tf 


VOL. I. 





New and PR thas: Work rk for 


LAND OWNERS. 


J.C. DERBY & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y., 
Have at press, and will publish in April next : 
NORTHWESTERN LANDS AND LAND-LAWS: o 
Land Owner’s Manual Comprising the Laws and Sta- 
tute Regulations of Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, Michigan, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, respecting Land Titles, Exeeu- 
tions, Acknowledgments, and Recording of Deeds and 
Wills: the right of Succession and Inheritance, the 
Collection of Land Taxes, Forfeiture and Redemption 
of Lands, &e. &c. By B. F. Hall, Esq. Octavo, law 
sheep. ‘ ; » 4 - $2 00 
m 20 fp 


J . ' DERBY & CO, 
Auburn, N. Y., 


Have just published, 

THE LIFE, SERVICES, AND STATE PAPERS OF 
General Andrew Jackson. With Plates. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. By Jno. 8S. Jenkins, Esq., 
author of “ New Clerk’s Assistant,” &e.,&e. . $1 00 





LIVES OF PATRIOTS AND HEROES DISTINGUISH- 
ed in the Battles for American Freedom. By Jno. &. 
Jenkins. 18mo. , ‘ . Wets. 

PARKER'S EXPLORING TOUR BEYOND THE 
oo! Mountains. Fifth edition, of 4,000 each. With 


a Mapof Oregon. 12mo. . - £195 
WRIGHT'S EXECU TORS’ GUIDE. Seeond ber -¥ 
Revised and Enlarged. Law sheep. . $1 50 
JENKINS'S NEW CLERK'S ASSISTANT. Large 
12mo. law sheep. . ° . ° - 1% 


HOPKINS’S CHRISTIAN’S INSTRUCTOR. Third 








edition, with a portrait. 75 ets. 
HOPKINS'’S CONFERENCE HYMNS. With Music for 
Evening Meetings. . é . 45cts. 
m 0040 Porn 

’ Cea MM. Y., 


Have lately published the following beautiful Miniatures : | 


THE ODD FELLOW’S TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP, | 
By Kate Barclay. 32mo. gilt, ele- | 


Love, and Trut 
gantly printed afid bound. ‘ ° . 38cents 


THE TEMPERANCE TOKEN; or, Crystal Drops from | 


the Old Oaken Bucket. Dedicated to the Sons and 


Daughters of Temperance. By — Barclay. Same | 


style. . - 38 cents. 


THE POCKET AN ATOMIST. Best edition. 38 cents. 
_m 20 4t 


A HIGHLY IMPORTANT BOOK | 


For every Student of the Bible. 
EW BIBLE CYCLOPADIA COMPLETED. In two 
thick volumes, royal octavo, price $7 50, beautifully 
bound. 
Marx H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway, New York, 
have just published, a 
CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., &c. Assisted by numerous 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental and Ame- 


rican, whose Initials are affixed to their respective Con- | 


tributions. 
Read the following Testimony of the learned Horne, to 
the value of this work :— 


“This Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary | 


which has preceded it, and leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, in- 
terpretation, history, geography, archeology, and physics! 
science of the Bible.”"—Horne’s Introduction to the ae 
map! oa of the Scriptures, ninth English edition, vol. 


i For sale by Booksellers generally. m6 3t 

fr NOTICE TO THE UP-TOWN READING PUB- 
LIC.—The undersigned has increased his stock of School 
Books and Stationery, and solicits the favor of a eall from 
those in his vicinity. New Works as soon as published. 
Plain and Fancy Binding and Printing done well—charge 


reasonable. 
WILLIAM L. JONES, BOOKSELLER, 


m13 tf No. 166 Sixth Avenue, near 11th street. 








PHILADELPHIA STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT. 
TO STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
WHOLESALE FOREIGN STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSE. 


‘ ‘Ty. al 
SAMUEL HART & C0., 
27 South Fourth st., Philadelphia. 
The subscribers beg leave to inform the 
TRADE IN GENERAL, 
that they are now prepared to supply a General Assort- 
ment of 
STAPLE AND FANCY GOODS, 
in the above line, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Their stock is fresh, and purchased in Europe by one 
of the firm. for cash, they are therefore enabled to offer 
the latest Novelties at the lowest prices. Their assortment 
is complete, by the additions just receiving by the packet 
ships Baltimore and Burgundy trom Havre, and the Inde- 
pendence from London, in the Portof New York, and the 
Lehigh, Monongahela and Columbian in this port from 
Liverpool. 

3" The Trade are invited to inspect our stock, 

SAMUEL HART, 
late of the firm of L. I. Conen & Co., Philadelphia. 
ISAAC LEVY, 
m20 It late of the House of L.I. Couen, New York. 


‘THE 


VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


By Joun James Avpvpon, F.RS., &c , &c., and the Rev. 
Joun Bacumay, D.D., &c., &e. 











PROSPECTUS. 





HE plan adopted by the Authors for the publication 
of this work, in 2 great degree corresponds with that 
pursued by Mr. Audubon, in his large work on the * Birds 
of America.” and itis believed that the * Quadrupeds of 
North America”’ will fully equal in beauty and interest the 
splendid plates representing the birds of our country. 
Many of the species will be given of their natural size, 
and in most cases, several figures, with trees, plants, and 
occasionally views drawn from pature will appear on each 
late. 
. The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the 
| Viviparous Quadrupeds found in the United States, and 
from Texas, California, and the Northwest Coast to the 
British possessions, and Arctic regions of our Continent. 
The plates will be lithographed in a style superior to 
anything hitherto executed in this country, and will be 
printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 23 inches), 
and carefully colored from Mr. Audubon’s original draw 


gs. 

The letter- press will contain all the information obtained 
by J. J. Audubon, and the Rev. Dr. Bachman, from their 
own researches and from other sources that can be relied 
| on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise 
introduced, where found useful or interesting: the letter- 
press will be comprised in three volumes, royal octavo, and 
delivered to subscribers gratis. 

The work will be delivered to subscribers, in numbers of 
five plates exch, at intervals of xbout two months from 
| the publication of each number, me vking five or six num- 
| bers annually, and will be completed in from twenty-five 
| to thirty numbers. 

The price of the work is ten dollars each number, paya- 
ble on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address JOHN 
| J. AUDUBON, 43 Beaver st., New York. 

s The twenty-first number has just been published. 


New York, March 13, 1847. tffp 


nh ald Recently Published. 
THE 


NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 


“ From a careful examination of the plan and contents 
of this book, we think it decidedly superior to every other 
work of the kind with which we are acquainted.”’—Chris- 
tian Observer. 








LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 





m6 4t 191 Broadway, corner of Dey st. 
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COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 
or THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE, 
Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in the 
United States. 

By JOHN PICKERING, LL.D. 


President of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian 
Society at Athens, ete. etc., 

In a notice of this work by Professor Robinson, he 

says— 

* There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon 
of Mr. Pickering to be the best extant ‘for the use of Col- 
leges and Schools in the United States,’ for which, indeed, 
it has been specially prepared. Within the last few days, 
one of the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the 
country, himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us 
his opinion that a young man at school or in college, who 
uses Pickering’s Lexicon, will usually get his Greek les- 
sons With greater ease and accuracy, and in far less time, 
than by the aid of any other Greek Lexicon.” 

In one other notice, it is said— 

“ This is a work of vast labor, great learning, excellent 
judgment, and elegant taste ;—and in its kind and for its 
use, a finished work. In the discriminating and felicitous 
translation of many and difficult passages, it is without a 
rival. ‘The quantities of the doubtful vowels are marked 
with great care and accuracy. The derived tenses of the 
verb are exhibited in distinet articles, much to the con- 
venience of the young student, It illustrates the words 
and idioms of the Mew Testament more fully than any 
other Lexicon of the Classic Greek now in use.” 

The eminent reputation of the author, together with nu 
merous and highly flattering testimonials received from 
Professors and Teachers, as well as the Press, enable the 
publishers to present this work to the public with great 
confidence. Published by 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16 Water street, Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. m0 2t 


SEARS’S LUTHER. 
TO READERS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
The subscribers have just published, 
' ’ y,stren yy ‘ ry 1 ,a Al 
SELECT TREATISES OF 
vv T rey ‘ 
MARTIN LUTHER. 

{n the Original German, with Philological Notes, and an 
Essay on German and English Etymology. By B. Sears, 
President of Newton Theological Institution. 

The work is designed for those who have already made 

a beginning in the study of the German Longuage. Helps 
of this kind, in English, are very scaree, if indeed they 
exist at all. Particular attention has been given in this 
work to the peculior structure ind idioms of the language ; 
to the exact signification of difficult words; to synonymes, 
and to the connexion existing between etymology and 
ussge. Owing to the searcity of Commentaries on the 
works of German authors, it seemed to be demanded that 
the present work should assume, as far as practicable, 
the character of & manual of German Philology, which 
may be used as a book of reference, in reading other au- 
thors. The intrinsic merit of the pieces selected, cannot 
fail to add to the interest of the work. The reading of the 
Address of Luther to the German nobility, will render it 
conceivable how he could so arouse the patriotic spirit of 
his countrymen ; and the specimens of practical commen- 
tary from his pen, will be read with deep interest. The 
work is already introduced into some of our literary insti- 
tutions, as an auxiliary to the study of the German Lan- 
guage. 


ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
m 20 tf Andover. Mass. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
1389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just published— 


REMAINS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JACKSON, late 
Rector of St. Paul's Church, Louisville, Ky., with a 
Brief Sketch of his Life and Character, by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Jackson. 1 vol., 8vo. 


* To say that the volume before us is full of interest for 
the Christian reader, would be to speak far too coldly of its 
merits, It is replete with instruction of that high cha- 
racter which arrests the intellect, while it subdues the 
heart. It is the more valuable, inasmuch as it consists 
chiefly of the sermons and other instructions of the Chris- 
tian pastor, whose memorial to the Church itis, all stamped 
with fresh and living interest, so that, as we read it, it is 
sometimes hard to realize that the lips that uttered them 
are now closed in death, and that the soul from which 
they sprang has gone to its reward.””—Protestant Church- 
man. 


RECANTATION ; or, the Confessions of a Convert to 
Romanism. A Tale of Domestic and Religious Life in 
Italy. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, Author of 
“Christmas Holidays in Rome.” 16mo. 


“ We have read this little volume with a great deal of 
interest ; and pronounce it to be one of the best which has 
as yet been published on the subject of the immediate differ- 
ences, a8 to matters of Faith and Practice, between the 
Church of England and that of Rome. The merits of the 
book will probably procure for it a very extensive circula- 
tion, and we doubt not that great good will attend its publi- 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


THE ART-UNION JOURNAL 


Has been received, and 


CONTAINS : 
1.—Notes on the Application of the Arts of Design to 


Manufacturing Industry in France. By W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL.D. 


2—Obituary: J. Bonaventure Sinith, G. Harrison, J. P. 
Anderton. 

3.—Living Artists: Jacques Lécurieux. Jllustrated. 

4.—The Flower-Groups of M. Braun. J/lustrated. 

5.—Christian Art: The Work of Lord Lindsay. 

6.—Visits to Private Galleries. 

7.—Art in Ireland and the Provinces. 


8.—Correspondence : Almanac of the Art-Union of Lon- 
don, &c. 


9.—Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Illustrated. 
10.—Forms of the Antique, as applicable to British Manu- 
factures. By F. W. fairholt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
11.—Dancing Girl reposing. Jdlustrated. 
oie” in Continental States : Germany, Prussia, France, 
taly. 
13.—The Children in the Wood. With an Electrotype 
Illustration. 
14.—The National Gallery: Picture Cleaning. 
15.—Wilkie: Gems of European Art. Jllustrated. 
16.—The Industrial Arts in France: Visit to the Bronze 
Manufactory of M.M. Deniere. Illustrated. 
17.—Leonora, from the Ballad of Biirger. Illustrated. 
18.—Topies of the Month: The Royal Academy, Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Stone, the Picture of Tarquin and 
Lucretia, &e., &e. 
19.—Reviews : Illustrated Books, Engravings, &c., &c. 
Subscriptions received by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
Agent for the United States. 
Orrice, 229 Broapway, ¢ 
“Lararere Buitpines.” 4 
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~ GUMMERE’S ASTRONOMY. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, 
in two Parts; the first containing a clear and compendi- 
ous view of the Theory ; the second, a number of Prac- 
tical Problems. To which are added, Solar, Lunar, and 
other Astronomical Tables, By John Gummere, A.M., 
Member of the Am. Philos. Soc., author of a Treatise on 
Surveying, &c., &c. Third edition, improved. : 
The work is used asa text book in the University of 

Pennsylvania, Union College, Wesleyan University, Rut- 

ger’s College, U. 8. Military Academy at West Point, 

Central High School of Philadelphia, &c., &c. 

From Professor Olmstead, of Yale College. 

We used your Astronomy last summer for a select class 
in practical astronomy, and liked itmuch. The present 
season, those who would otherwise have taken this study 
have chosen Fluxions. bee, yours, 

John Gummere. JenNt8ON OLMSTEAD. 

Extract of a letter from Prof. Davies, of West Point. 

Your work has been used as a regular text-book in the 
Academy for several years, and I have been long indebted 
to it for much valuable information. 

I have the honor, x&e., 
Cuarves Davies. 
From Professor A. D. Bache, LL.D., Superintendent of 
United States Coast Survey. 

The undersigned having used the second edition of Gum- 
mere’s Astronomy as a text-book in the University of Penn- 
sylvania for several years, and the third edition for a year 
when last connected with the University, has had a good 
opportunity to judge of its merits, and recommends it 
strongly for its clear style and perspicnous arrangement. 
The Appendix to the third edition contains matter of the 
highest interest to the practical astronomer as well as to 
the student. 





A. D. Bacur, 
Late Prof. of Nat. Philos. Univer. of Penn. 
Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle. m20 It 


‘ 4) a] Ar 
MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
Have just issued— 

“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” By 
Norman Pinney, A.M. A new and valuable work on the 
general plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- 
atic, for learning to read, write and speak the French. It 
begins by forming easy sentences in the use of the noun, 
and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, 
all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, and the 
idioms of the language, thus furnishing at the same time, 

ive Read lete system of Grammar. 











cation.”—National Press. m13 tf 
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RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HisTory, 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


GRIGG & ELLIOT, 


No.9 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Publish Ruschenberger’s Series of First Books of Natura} 
History, comprising— 

1. Elements of Anatomy and Physiology, with 45 illys 
trations. 

2. El ts of Ma logy, with 75 illustrations. 

3. Elements of Ornithology, “ 81 0. 

4. Elements of Herpetology and Ichthyology, with 66 
illustrations. 

5. Elements of Conchology, with 119 illustrations. 

6. Elements of Entomology, 91 do. 

7. Elements of Botany, “ 164 do. 

8. Elements of Geology, ‘“ 310 do. 


The series is illustrated by nearly a thousand figures ; a 
copious glossary of terms is LS rm to each volume. 
The work has been introduced into many public sehools 
and colleges in the United States, and is approved by al) 
scientific men who have examined it. Among the many 
testimonials in its favor, is the following report, by the dis 
tinguished and venerable naturalist, AupuBon, to the 
American Institute, which was unanimously adopted, at a 
meeting of that body. 





“ New York, Feb. 9, 1846. 

“Sirn—I have received your note of the 3d instant, to 
gether with the ‘ Elements of Ornithology,’ prepared for 
the use of schools and colleges, by W. 8. W. Ruschenber 
ger, M.D., &c., &c., &., and have read the work in comp)i 
ance with the request of the American Institute, that | 
should examine and report upon it. 

“thave great pleasure in highly recommending it. To 
say the truth, although [ am somewhat blanched by the 
hand of time, and have many years been a student of Or 
nithology, I consider the present the very best introduc- 
tion to that science that I have ever seen, and I might add 
as full praise to the other works of the series of Ruschen 
berger’s text-books of Natural History, as far as I am ac- 
quainted with the subjects they relate to. 

“ Dr. Ruschenberger has, in giving this series to the pub 
lic, rendered a benefit to all seekers after science, as both 
old and young may profit by the well arranged and valua 
ble information these volumes contain. 

“| have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 


“Joun J. Aupuson. 
“To H. Meigs, Esq., 
“ Recording Secretary of the American Institute, 
“ New York City.” 
Extract of a Report to the American Institute, on the 
“ Elements of Geology” of the above series. 


“ Your Committee with much pleasure recommend this 
highly valuable book to the attention of those who con 
duct our Schools, Academies and Colleges, as a book ex- 
cellertly calculated to give the first outlines of the very 
important study of Geology, to students. Nor do we hesi 
tate to say that all men, except learned geologists 
alone, will feel after its perusal, that they have received 
great reward for a very small expense of time and money. 

“ Feb. 4, 1846. Jas. J. Mapes.” 


For sale by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway; Henry 
Kernot, 633 Broadway; Huntington & Savage; and the 
principal booksellers throughout the United States. 

m 20 tf 


“THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND COPIES 
WELLS’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR 


DISPOSED OF IN TEN MONTHS. 


HE Publishers of this Grammar invite Teachers and 
School Committees to an examination of its merits. 
It has already received the unqualified commendation of 4 
large number of the most celebrated and successful teachers 
in our country; has been extensively introdaced into the 
schools of siz States ; and, wherever it has been used, has 
given entire satisfaction. It has been tried in the class 
(the only place where school- books can be fairly tested), 
and found to be not wanting. One teacher, of long experi 
ence, says :—‘* My wishes are fully met in the perusal of 
your work. It seems to me that you have eomprehended 
all the excellences of all the other authors who have pre- 
ceded you.’ Another says:—“1 should be unwilling t 
exchange the chapter on Oral Instruction for the whole of 
some grammars which have been received with nota little 
favor in the community.” Commendatory testimonials, 
enough to fill a volume, might be given; but the pul- 
lishers ask no one to adopt it as a text-book without first 
giving it a personal and impartial examination ; they there- 
fore invite such examination, feeling confident that it will 
meet the approbation of all who feel interested in the cause 
of education. P : 
Copies of the work, for examination, may be had gratui 
tously, on application to the publishers, 


ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, Andover, Mass 
m6 tf HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 


IN PRESS, 
And-wiil be published early in April, 


THE ORATORS OF FRANCE, 


Civil, Revolutionary, and Military. By Cormenin. 1 vol. 
12mo. Illustrated with Portraits, and containing an 
Introduction, by J. T. Headley. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 








a progress and a p 
For sale by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York, 
and by booksellers generally. m6tf 


m 13 tf No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 
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TICKNOR AND 


Corner of Washington and School streets, Boston, 
Publish the following 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BUMSTEAD’S SECOND READING BOOK IN THE | 


Primary School. 18mo. 


BUMSTEAD’S THIRD READING BOOK IN THE) 


Primary School. 18mo., 
BUMSTEAD'S ARTICULATION TABLE. 


COMER’S SIMPLE METHOD OF BOOK-KEEPING, 
on an entirely New Plan, without the use of the. 
Journal. 

EDWARD'S FIRST LESSON IN GEOMETRY. By 
the Author of “Theory of Teaching,” “ Poetry all 
Home and School,” &c. 

GOOD’S BOOK OF NATURE. Abridged from the ori- | 


ginal work. With Questions for the use of Schools, | 
and Iilustrations from Original Designs. 16mo. half- | 
morocco. 


MURDOCH AND RUSSELL’S ORTHOPHONY ; or, the | 
Cultivation of the Voice in Elocution. A Manual of | 
Elementary Exercises, adapted to Dr. Rush's * Philoso- 
phy of the Human Voice,” and the system of Vocal 
Culture introduced by Mr. James E.Murdoch Designed 
as an Introduction to Russell's **.dmerican Elocutionist.”’ | 
Compiled by William Russell, author of * Lessons in | 
Enunciation,” ete. With a Supplement on Purity of | 
Tone, by G. J. Webb, Professor Boston Academy of 
Masic. 
embosse 


PALMER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Partl. 18mo. 

PALMER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part Il. 12mo. 
half-morocco. 

PALMER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part Ill. 12mo. 
half-moroceo. 

PALMER'S MORAL INSTRUCTOR. Part IV. 12mo. 


sheep. 

RUSSELL (William).—LESSONS AT HOME IN SPEL- 
ling and Reading. Partl. Square l6mo. 

RUSSELL (William).—LESSONS AT HOME IN SPEL 
ling and Reading. Part Il. Square l6mo. 


FRENCH. 

COUNT DE LAPORTE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. New 
Stereotype Edition. In 1 vol. 12mo, 

COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SPEAKING EXERCISES. 
For the [llustration of the Rules and Idiom of the 
French Language. New Stereotype Edition. In 1 vol. 
12mo. 

COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SELF-TEACHING READER. 
For the Stady of the Pronunciation of the French Lan- 
guage. New Stereotype Edition. In 1 vol. 12mo. 

CAROLINE, OU L’EFFET D'UN MALHEUR. 
Tale in French, for Young Persons. 

EASY LESSONS IN LEARNING FRENCH. 
from Approved Authors. 

MADAME GUIZOT’S TALES IN FRENCH. For 
Young Persons. , 


A 


Selected 





In Press, 
By TICKNOR & CO., | 


WHITE SLAVERY IN ALGIERS. | 


By CuaRLes Sumner. 


Author of “ The True Grandeur of Nations, &c., &c., &c. | 
_m 20 tf 





COMPANY. 


In four | 
sheets. 4to. 


WILLIAMS 


2% ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Will publish in a few days, 


GEORGE; OR, THE PLANTER OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Translated by Samuet Sprine, Author of “Giaffar Al Barmaki.” 


This is one of the most interesting Novels from 


ALSO, 


THE BASTARD OF MOULIN. 


BY ALEXANDRE DU 
DOMBEY AND DAI 
THE PARRICIDE; or, THE P 


Also, now ready—for 


| DIANA OF MERIDOR; or, The Lady of Monsoreau. 


BERT, Esq. $I. 


YLVANDIRE; or, The Disputed Inheritance 
LiaMs, Esq. 50 cents. 


CAPTAIN PAUL; A Tale of the Sea. 


S 


“NAUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE COM- | 


PANY, 583 WALL STREET.—After mature deli- | 
beration, the Trustees have become convinced, and the | 
experience of old established companies fully warrants the | 
conclusion, that the advantages of Life Insurance on the 
Mutual plan, may be extended and diffused with greater 
convenience toa large class of contributors, and with equal 


| security to all the assured, by requiring no greater amount 


of the premium to be paid in cash than the company will 
— to meet its engagements with promptitude and 
delity. 

It has accordingly been determined that in all cases 
where the annual premium shall amount to $50, and 60 
per cent. thereof shall have been paid in cash, an approved 
note may be given for the remaining 40 per cent., payable 
twelve months after date, bearing six per cent. interest. 


| The interest to be paid annually, but the principal not to 


be called in unless the exigencies of the company require 
it, giving sixty days notice, and then only by assessments 
pro rata to the extent that may be required to meet the 
engagements of the company 
It is confidently anticipated that a system, the operation | 

of which is so fair and equitable, so well calculated to 
place the benefits and blessing of Life Insurance within 
the reach of all, and at the same time enable each contri- 
butor to share equally and fully not only in its beneficent 


| security, but also in its profits of accumulation, wili meet, 


as so hag believed to deserve, the favor and confidence of the 
public. 
The particular advantages offered by this company are : 
1. A guarantee capital. 
2. An annual participation in the profits. 
3. No individual responsibility beyond the amount of 
premium. 
4. Those who insure for a less period than life, partici- | 
pate equally in the annual profits of the company. | 
The Nautilus Company confines its business exclusively | 
A race on Lives, and al! Insurance appertaining to | 
aife. | 


THE RATES OF INSURANCE ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. — 








STANDARD MEDICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 
Clinton Hall, New York. 

ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By | 
Radolph Wagner, Prof of Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology in the University of Gottingen, author of | 
Human Physiology, &c. Edited by Alfred Tulk. 1— | 
Mammalia. 2—Aves. 3-—Reptilia. 4—Pisces. 1 vol. | 
8vo. . . . ° ‘ . 1 50) 

ACTON ON VENEREAL DISEASES. A_ complete | 
Treatise on Venereal Diseases, and their immediate and 
remote consequences. Including Observations on cer- 
tain affections of the Uterus, attended with discharges. | 
With numerous illustrations and colored plates. 1 vol. | 
8vo., bound in sheep ; . . 3 00 

RESEARCHES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE. 
Causes of Scrofulous Diseases. By J. G. A. Lugol, | 
D.M.P. Translated from the French, by A. Sidney | 
Doane, A.M. M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. . 1 06 

STERILITY IN THE MALE AND FEMALE. By the | 
var gS Mondat. Translated from the French. 
vol. e's 


In 1 
rt ae 


DOANE’S MAYGRIER. Midwifery illustrated, by J, P. 
Maygrier,M.D. Translated from the French, by A. Sid- 
ney Doane, A.M., M.D. With 200 illustrations. A new | 
edition, with new plates and additionaltext . 5 00) 

RICORD ON VENEREAL DISEASES. A Practical | 
Treatise on Venereal Diseases. By Ph. Ricord, Surgeon | 
of the Venereal Hospital of Paris, &c., &c. Translated | 
by A. Sidney Doane, A.M., M.D., from the latest Paris | 
edition. i vol. 8vo., 5th edition, sheep . 175) 
m 13 3t 





l ey l . 

One “Seven! For One |Seven For 
Age Soon esos | Life. Age. | oa Years. Life. | 
ee OO MS Hee TN Pees! tele ee 

15 | 7 | 88|156| 40 |169|183 1320 
0 | 8) 9 /)177) 4 [191/19 373 | 

% (100/112) 294) 50 | 196) 209) 4 60 
siete $3) 3 (232 321 5 74 | 
35 | 13611531295! 60 | 435) 491) 700 
TRUSTEES. 
Jas.D.P.Ogden, Rich. E. Purdy, Thos. W. Ludlow, 


James Brown, 

H. W. Hicks, 

A. Norrie, 

P. M. Wetmore, 
Rob. B. Coleman, 
M. ©. Roberts, 

R. A. Reading, 


©. Bushnell, 
Richard Irwin, 
D. A. Comstock, John Cryder, 
James Harper, R. H. Morris, 
Win. H. Aspinwall, Spen. 8. Benedict, | 
Henry K. Bogert, ‘Loring Andrews, | | 
J. M. Nixon. | 
J. D. P. OGDEN, President, 
A. M. MERCHANT, Vice-President. | 
Lewis Benton, Secretary. 
Puny Freeman, Actuary. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Georer Wivkes, M.D., 23 Laight street. 
Connetivus R. Bosxrt, M.D., 5 St. Mark’s Place. f6_ 


C. F. Lindsley, } 
A. M. Merchant, 





= So 
ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 
Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 

ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 

of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 


Cash advances will at all times be made on Property in- 
trusted to their charge fot 








By Dumas. 
ee Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. half-morocco, ACTE OF CORINTH;; or, The Convert of St. Paul. By Dumas. 25 cents. 


| will be allowed for satisfactory endorsed notes. 


BROTHERS, 


the pen of Dumas. Price, 50 cents. Complete. 


MAS—ILLUSTRATED, 
JGHTER—Illustrated. 


ROGREss OF CRIME—Illustrated. 





sale at all Bookstores, 


By Dumas. Translated by H. W. Her- 


By Dumas, Translated by Tuomas Wi:- 


25 cents. 
m 13 tf 


1 R AITA 1 - mT | Ww x3 ioe. 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-FIFTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
To commence Tuesday, 23d of March. 

ATALOGUES of the next Regular Trade Sale of 

Books, Stereotype Plates, &c., are now ready for dis- 
tribution among the Trade. They will be found to contain 
large and valuable invoices from nearly all the publishing 
houses in the United Stites, together with large consign- 
ments of Choice English Books. 


STEREOTYPE PLATES.—The attention of Publishers 
is invited to the sale of Stereotype Plates and Copyrights, 
which will take place on Friday afternoon, March 26th, 
The catalogue embraces a large number of desirable 
works, some of them entirely new. 


STATIONERY.—The sale of Stationery Articles, Lea- 
ther, &c., will take place as usual, on Monday preceding 
(22d of March). 

A Second Catalogue will be issued on the Morning of 
Sale. Invoices intended for insertion should be in hand 
by the 15th of March, at which time it will be put to 
press. 

The usual cash advances made on receipt of goods 
when required. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
No. 204 Broadway. 


B. R. & P. also hold regular sales of Books, Libraries, 
Engravings, Stationery, &c., on the Evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, of each week. Lot sales are held 
weekly during the business season. m6 tf 


Ty 7 roy Wl) 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
MONDAY, 22» MARCH, 1847. 

HE undersigned, in announcing the New York Trade 

Sale, to take place as above, return their thanks to 

the trade for the liberal support they have already receiv- 

ed, and hope, by continued efforts, to meet the approbation 

of their corresponden’s, to secure a still more enlarged 
share of their patronage. 

The commission will be five per cent., which will in 
clude all charges on the sale. except freignt and insur- 
ance. A fair allowance will be made for all boxes re- 
ceived in good order, and one-half of one per cent. only, 
on the amount of the bills, will be charged to purchasers 
for boxes, packing, and shipping. ; 

The general terms of the sale will be: On all purchases 
to the amount of three hundred dollars out of one invoice, 
six months’ credit; on all purchases amounting to one 
hundred dollars out of one invoice, « credit of four months 
Smaller: 





amounts to be paid in cash. Fi 
It is, at the suggestion of several of the largest publish- eas 
ers of this city, proposed to receive invoices with the un- : A 
derstanding that, after the first lot of any item shall have s 
been knocked down, the owner thereof reserves the right if 
to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, or to Te 
withdraw the same, at his option. Contributors who may Bt 
wish to adopt this mode, will please signify their request, ‘ 
that all such invoices may be properly designated in the he 
Catalogue. ¢ 
All invoices should be in hand by the first of February, 
when the first Catalogue will go to press. K 
The usual cash advances made on receipt of goods * 
when required. 4 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
191 Broadway. 
C., K. & H. devote particular attention to Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, and everything connected with Literature 
and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constantly held at 
their sales-room, where the facilities for the arrangement, 
exhibition, and disposal of literary property are unsur- 


passed. 
New York, f6y 





See 
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MUNROE & COMPANY’S 


Recent Publications. 


BARTLETT & WELFORD’S: 


Catalogue of Books, being Selections from their Stock, 
consisting of 
BIOGRAPHY AND PERSONAL MEMOIRS. J. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 
of A. H. Everett. Second series, in size to match the first 
All London Editions, fine, large print, new copies, bound | series, issued in 1846. 1 vol. large 12mo. pp. 476 
in cloth, unless otherwise mentioned, | ot 9 : 


= i. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON VENTILA- 

EVELYN (JOHN), Memoirs of, including his Diary. 5 i I I J 

ie ae — os . . . $13 0 50 | | tion. By M. Wyman, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo., with eighty-two 
WARREN HASTINGS'S MEMOIRS. Ry Rev. G. R. — 

Gleig. 3 vols. 8vo., with a fine portrait. 1841. . 7 50 Ill. POEMS BY RALPH W. EMERSON. 1 vol. 
HUNTINGDON (COUNTESS OF), The Life and Times | }6mo. pp. 252. 

of. Fifth edition. 2 vols. 8vo., with a portrait. ao IV. SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. By 

Epes Sargent. 16mo. pp. 208. 


GEORGE MONK, Duke of Albemarle, Memoirs of. 
With Notes, by Wortley. 8vo. 1838. : . 1% V. POEMS BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


BROUGHAM’S LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND | 5€¢0nd series, 16mo. pp. 168 
Science, of the Time of George IIL 2 vols. imp. 8vo., Vi. HOMAGE OF THE ARTS, with Miscellaneous 
with beautiful portraits. 1846. . - 9 00) Pieces from os. Freiligrath, and other German Poets. 
ROMILLY (SIR SAMUEL), Memoirs of. 2 vols. i. 1 vol. 16mo. pp. 158 
VII. VIRGIL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
THORESBY'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 4 | for the use of Classical Schools and Xsan “ ae 
vols. &vo. 6 00 | Bowen, A.M. New edition, 8vo. pp. 600. 


LORD WILLIAM RU SSEL L, The Life of. by = Vill. THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from the Text of 


John Russell. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 1820. 
’ 2 Wolf, with English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Professor of 
MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS OF THE BEAU 71 Greek in Harvard University. ’ New and revised edition 
of the Court of Charles Il. With their Portraits exqui- | 19mo. pp. 598. 


sitely engraved. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. . : - 800 G . 
ADMIRAL KEPPEL, Lord of the Admiralty in 1782-3. ay ¢ a ag hw Meo Ry bea en 
Memoirs of, by the Hon.'T. Keppel. 2 vols. 8vo., 1842. | and Literature in Dartmouth College. Second edition. 
4 50 | 12mo. pp. 470. 
SIR THOMAS HANMER, The Life and Correspondence | X, ALCESTIS, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, AND 
of, by Sir H. Bunbury, 8vo., 1838. . - 200) Prometheus. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 4 vols. 
LORD CLARENDON, The Life and Administration of, | 2mo. New editions. 
together with his ee by Lister. Portraits.| XI, THE GORGIAS OF PLATO, chiefly according to 





= 





3 vols. Bvo. . - 675) Stallbaum’s Text. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 
ADMIRAL SAU MAREZ, Me moirs and Correspondenee 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288. 

by Sic John Ross, Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. - %50| XIT THE METRES OF THE GREEKS AND RO- 
EDMUND BURKE’S LIFE, by Prior. 8vo. . 275 | mans; a Manual for Schools and Private Study. Trans- 


: ated from the German of Edward Munk, by C. Beck and 
SIR WM. PENN, Memorials of, Admiral and General | ~ 
under Cromwell and after the Restoration, 1644 to 1670. |)” — iton, Professors in Harvard College. 1 vol. 12mo. 
po seoliesal roma ead va AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVES 
EARL HOWE’S LIFE, by Sir J. Resvew. " Bvo. - 200 | Fluxions and ‘Pasees, vel. 24, containing Gelestunet tae, 
LORD ANSON’S LIFE, by Sir J. Barrow. &vo. 2 00 | ginary Quantities, Residual Calculus, and Integral Calcu- 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, Memoirs of the Life, Works | lus. By Benjamin Peirce Perkins, Professor in Harvard 
and Correspondence of, by Conntenny. 2 vols. 8vo. | University. 12mo. pp. 190. 
Portrait... - 450 XIV. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
DAVISON, deem of State eee OEE: Elizabeth, | Ellery Channing, D.D. New and handsome edition, 6 
Memoirs of, by Sir H. Nicolas. 8vo. 1 50 = lame, Li reduced to $3. 
SIR THOMAS MORE’S LIFE. by his Grandson; with | Boston, €13¢ 
Notes, and illustrations by Hunter. 8vo. (Pickering). 
250 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
BRITISH STATESMEN, Lives of. By Macdiarmed. 


k ned. 8S. G. SIMPKINS, 
vo. . waa - 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. With Notes and | 66 Hiniingten sivert, Basten. 
Additions by Croker, and two supplementary vols. of | SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FENE- 
Johnsoniana. 50 beautiful plates on steel. 10 vols. lon, with a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Follen. 4th 
—_ ; “ . e - 12 00 edition, with Introductory Remarks, by W. E. Chan- 
ARDINAL WoL SEY 8 LIFE. By Galt. ae 1846. ning, D.D. Witha fine engraved lik of Fenelon. 
25 from an original picture by Vivian. 
col. HUTCHINSON'S MEMOIRS. al his Widow. | THE BLESSINGS OF SICKNESS. 
i2mo, 1846 — . 1 25) BROOKS’S DAILY MONITOR ; or, Reflections for each 
LEO X., Life. By Roscoe. ouhs 12mo. ‘ - 3% Day in the Year. 
LORENZO DE MEDICS LIFE. By Roscoe. 12mo. 1 25 ——— HARP, a Collection of Church Music. By 
, . . Charles Zeuner. 
LADY FANSHAWE'’S MEMOIRS. By Herself. . 
ces cee  y'50 | THE SAVIOUR'S LIFE, written for Children. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND, The Lives of. With ie | WILLIE ROGERS; or, Temper Improved. Second 
of their Courts, By T. Roscoe. Vol. L, post 8vo. 1846. edition. 








275 “This story is simple, truthful, natural, interesting, 
BEAU BRUMMELL’S LIFE. By Capt. Jessie. 2 vols well conceived, and well executed.” 
8vo. . , : - 450 | THE TAMED AND THE UNTAMED, with other Sto- 
MONK L EWIS'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDE NCE. | ties. By the Author of Willie Rogers. 


2 vols. 8vo. - he & - 375 | LOST WHEELBARROW, and other Stories. By Anne 
GOL 1 W'S LIFE. he! oy" a7 2 vole, ; : pS. | W. Abbott, author of Willie Rogers, ete., etc. 
’ pology for the Life of. &vo. 5 py : : “ > 
DE FOE.—Memoirs of the Life and Times of, with a | TTLE HENRY, THE STOLEN CAILD; a Narrative 
Review of his Writings, by Wilson. 3 vols. 8vo. calf y y 


extra. ¢ 31200 |THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK OF THOUGHT; de- 
ITALIAN POETS.—! ives of, by Stebbins. 3 vols., post | signed to call out the powers of Observation, Compari- 
8vo. calf extra, $6 50 | son, and Reflection, in Children. 
ENGLISH POETS. —Lives, of, by Dr. Johnson. With por- | A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MOST REMARK- 
traits. I2mo. half moreeco, . $1 50 able Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, and 


GEORGIAN ERA.—Memoirs of the most eminent persons Insects. With two hundred engravings. By Mrs. Mary 
who have flourished in Great Britain during the reigns Trimmer. Twentieth edition. 


of George 1. to esate IV. 4 vols. post 8vo, calf ex- POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Selected by the 
tra, ' . $10 ca Author of Theory of Tenching, &c., &c. Second edi- 


——— The saine in cloth, ‘ “ve 
PHILIP THE SECOND AND THIRD OF SPAIN.—Hie, | i". Two volumes in one. 


tory of, by R. Watson. 2 vols. 8vo. calf extra, $6 50 “ This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
PRIOR'S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 2 vols. 8vo. ealfex- | Schools. * * * While this collection has many pieces 
y é $6 50 = must aateie, pentane ~4 any pb — 
WILBER ) ’S LIFE, by his Sons. . ‘or the youngest readers, and is as we e 
r RCE’S Lv » ‘his —_ dies aD family —_ as © the —_— It — all 
G Ny i 8 LIV Bs ‘OF THE s they could cull from many volumes, an terwoven 
; E PLAYERS. 2 vols ‘on with their earliest recollections, will be remembered 
JAMES'S MEMOIRS OF CE LEBRATED WOMEN. 2 with delight in future years.”— Portsmouth Journal. 
vols. post 8vo. $250 “Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
EARL OF CHATHAM'’S (William Pitt) CORRESPOND- | Structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be committed 
ence, edited by his Sons. 4 vols. 8vo. $8 00 to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
CAULFIELD’S.—Portraits. Memoirs and Characters of | Poetry, be they young or old.”—Boston Daily Adv. 
Remarkable Persons from Edward the Third to the Re- | FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Tenth edition. 
volution. Numerous Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. $7 00 pe és READER. Ninth edition. 


( List of Books on Old English Literature next week.) m20 | FOLSOM’S LIVY. in 13 4t 








THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, — 


INTENDED FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAI 
READING. 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. Ry 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 vol. 
i2mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF vir- 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. J vol. 1 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This Series will be continued by adding oti. volumes 
of the same American character. 
In Press. 

THE LIFE OF "BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O.L. 

Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Spiendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran ; and 
FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 





STYLES OF BINDING. 
Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
“*  inone vol., Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 


IMPORTANT WORK! | 


Forty Thousand Copies sold in England !! 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Au- 
thors, from the earliest to the present time. 
Connected by a Critical and Bio- 
graphical History. 

Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert Carruthers, 
and other eminent gentlemen. 

To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 monthly numbers at 25 
cents each ; forming two large imperial octavo volumes 
of 700 pages each, double column letter-press ; 
with upwards of 300 elegant illustrations. 

This work receives the highest commendations of the 
press, and called forth the individual testimony of some of 
our best literary men. The publishers beg leave to pre- 
sent the following brief extracts :— 

From the author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,’ &c. 


Boston, Dec. 30th, 1846. 
GenTLemMeN,—I have examined the two numbers of 
your “Cyclopedia,” which you have sent me, and from 
the cursory inspection [ have been able to give them, it 
appears t to me the plan of the work is very judicious. * 
From what I know of the literary reputa- 
tion a writings of Mr. Chambers, the Scottish editor, I 
should be disappointed if he were not qualified for the 
task ; and as the mechanical execution of your edition is 
such as to do justice to its merits, I trust you will be 
amply remunerated by the patronage of the American 
public. Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM in. PRESCOTT. 


From the President o of Harvard College. 
CamBripes, Jan. Ist, 1847. 

I concur in the foregoing opinion of Mr. Prescott as to 
the merits of Chambers’s  Ontegad, as far as I have 
had an peel to examine the s a of it already 
published in Bos RD EVERETT. 


From the President of Browne University. 

f am much pleased with your first number of the Cyclo- 
pedia. I think it will be a useful and popular work, and 
indispensable to the library of a student of English Litera- 
ture, FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


The publication of the American edition commenced in 
December, and will be continued, two numbers each 
month, until the whole work is completed. Persons re- 
mitting Four Dottars, can receive the work promptly by 
mail or otherwise, as soon as published. Booksellers and 
Agents wee on the most liberal terms. 

OULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


f13tf Publishers, Boston. 


STATIONERY. 


F. & E. DOUBLEDAY, No. 40 JOHN STREET, 

« New York, Importers of, and Wholesale Dealers in, 

French, English, and American Stationery, will supply the 
—— Country Dealers on the most favorable terms. 
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Reviews. 


The Prose Writers of America; with a Survey 
of the History, Condition, and Prospects of 
American Literature. By Rufus Wilmot) 
Griswold, illustrated with portraits from 
original pictures. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart. 1847. 8vo., pp. 552. 


A coop history of what the intellect of the. 
country has achieved in the various branches 
of literature is certainly a very desirable and 
important undertaking. It is of use asa ready 
means of information to the present and rising 
generations, of what their fathers have accom- | 
plished, as a preservation of records and asso-_ 
ciations well worth remembrance: it is a con- 
venient answer to foreign inquirers who come 
to our shores seeking a knowledge of our lite- 
rature as well as of our art and science: it 
warns us, too, of what the country has failed 
to do, as well as of what it has done, and leads 
us on with hope or counsel, to a better future. | 
Such are some of the thoughts which occur to | 
us on taking up a new volume devoted to the 
“ Intellectual History, Condition, and Prospects 
of the Country.” If well executed, we are 
prepared to hail it as one of the most valuable 
gifts which the American author can at this | 
time present to the public. We are aware, 
indeed, that there are peculiar difficulties in 
the way of the execution of such a work. It 
requires at once great industry, great taste, 
and sagacity, with original critical powers of | 
discernment, a wide knowledge, and a thorough | 


be revised or superseded: it is frequently no- 
thing more than the view of but part of a 
great whole, or perhaps a convenient abridg- 
ment: it is published to-day, and succeeded 


by some fresher novelty to-morrow. But the | 


book is stereotyped: it has the authority of a 
book: it is preserved: it goes abroad, and gives 
color to opinion for perhaps an entire genera- 
tion. How important, then, that it should be 
wisely and honestly written. 

There are two modes in which good books, 
of this class of literary histories, may be written. 
They may be either industrious compends, 
confined to well-ascertained matters of fact, 
and well-settled judgments, with careful speci- 
mens of authors, or they may be of the higher 
rank of original critical histories. The latter 
are rarely attempted of living authors, with 
success ; requiring, as we have stated, qualities 
of mind and heart for their composition which 
cannot often be engaged for the task. The 
safer course to pursue with contemporaries, is 
to make useful compilations. 

To which of these ranks does the new work 
of Mr. Griswold belong? ‘To neither one nor 
the other. It is an unpleasant cross between 
the two. The reader is at one moment starved 
by a dry catalogue; at another, inflated by a 
windy disquisition, with little profit any way. 
Mr. Griswold seems to lack the simple habits 
of mind of the patient chronicler, “an honest 
chronicler like Griffith,” while he is evidently 


unequal to the higher demands of criticism. | 


His compilations ot the Poets and Prose Writ- 
ers are hence dry and chaffy, meagre, and un- 


conscientiousness, to govern the whole. There profitable. In the whole range of his little 
is, moreover,—-if the work is to include an parcels of biography, we do not remember one 
account of living authors,—a necessity of self-| column which may be quoted for its fervor or 
sacrifice on the part of the writer, who is fre-| elegance, for an instinctive knowledge of cha- 
quently called to choose between truth and racter, or a new appreciation of any beauty of 
candor on one side, and the favor of individuals style or conception.* With a dry style is 
and the public on the other. It is difficult to sometimes associated great logical power and 
unite all these essentials. The man of taste correctness; but the different members of these 
and refinement, of philosophic habits, will rare- sentences are often contradictory and inaccu- 
ly leave his study to solicit the personal ac- rate: inaccurate as to fact and reasoning. A 
quaintance of a great number of authors, to loose style is sometimes compensated by oc- 
few of whom he can be drawn by sympathy; casional fancy or enthusiasm ; but the style of 
yet he must know all, and gather from them, our commentator is barren as the sands of 
in some way, at least by correspondence, some Egypt of figure or metaphor: though, like 
history of their lives and writings. There are those sands, frequently whirling in clouds 


many fine scholars in the country, in whose towards the heavens. We turn trom the com- | 


taste and judgment we could confide,—nay, mentary to the text, but here we find the desert 
who are the only proper persons to write of has overpowered the fruit trees and the garden. 
certain topics certain authors,—who could Even brilliant writers, cut into little squares, 
not be drawn, by any publisher’s inducements, are defrauded of their crystalline proportions : 
to conquer their repugnance to this species of and Willis looks dull, Webster scrappy, and 


publicity. Again, they would not be vexed by Nealcommon-place, in these paltry six to twelve | 


so great a variety of studies as this kind of inch specimens. 

Encyclopediac work implies. They have too Unsatisfactory as “ The Poets of America” 
true a sense of the value of individual culture | was pronounced in this form, it is much easier 
to abandon it lightly. They have too delicate to make a collection of poems than of prose 
an appreciation of what is due to the honor specimens. Most of American verse is fugitive. 
and reputation of others, to step between them Some of the best of the longer poems—as the 


and the public, and make the award which, in Buccaneer and the Culprit Fay—could be 


their own case, they are willing their children | given entire : an author’s choicest works could 
should hear from the lips of another generation, be often printed in a few pages. But what 


when their own account with time is closed oration of Webster’s can be judged of by ex- 
for ever. Yet the modesty which shrinks from tracts? What is a passage of Cooper or 


the work is ee of the very qualities Brockden Brown worth, taken from its original | 


necessary to fulfil it. sae _ | framework? We value it from the journey we 
Hence this species of writing, this authorita- have performed in reaching it; from the pleasure 


tive commentary on living authors, falls almost it gives us to glance back upon it. Extracts | 


of necessity into inferior hands. “Fools rush of the kind may do for reading books in 
in where angels fear to tread.” schools, but they will be of little value other- 
he composition of a book or history is es- wise. This is anessential difficulty, however. 
sentially different from any contributions to Space is limited, and still more in these vo- 
reviews or periodicals. The latter furnish but | 
hints and suggestions, are at best but aids for| * In the books edited by Mr. Griswold, there are articles 
: the former pretends to be the history ty other we The paper on Brownson for instance in 


itself. A review is rarely taken as conclusive = Writers appears of a different texture from the 





/of commencing each new author with a new 
/page. We turn the leaf for the conclusion of 
‘a passage, and perhaps from the orthodox 


Herman Hooker, come bolt upon Orestes 
Brownson, whom Mr. Griswold says doubt- 
fully, “is bold and powerful, and I suppose 
honest.”” The only way to get over this dif- 
ficulty of stiffness and formality would be to 
quote the passages in connexion with the text, 
to mix the plums with the pudding. 

To give our readers some examples of the 

union of dryness and extravagance to which 
we have alluded. Mr. Griswold, who seems 
anxious to catch a paradox where he can, as a 
cheap affectation of originality, and a surprise 
to the reader, tells us that as hindrances to our 
literary advancement, “the restless and tur- 
bulent movements of our democracy, and the 
want of a wealthy and privileged class, deserve 
little consideration. . . . . The best authors of 
Rome were senators and soldiers. Milton, the 
greatest of the prose writers, as well as the 
greatest of the poets of England, lived in the 
Commonwealth. Tumult and strife, the clash- 
ing of great interests and high excitements, 
are to be regarded rather as aids than as ob- 
stacles to intellectual progress,’ &c. We 
have yet to learn that Virgil and Ovid were 
poets because they were statesmen or soldiers ; 
and did not Horace throw away his shield on 
the battle-field? Does not Cicero sound in 
/our ears constantly the adage, “silent leges 
inter arma?” Did not the Augustan age illus- 
trate the arts of Peace? But, according to Mr. 
_Griswold’s theory, Catiline, who had less re- 
pose than“ blind Mzonides,” should have written 
the treatise on Old Age, and the Oration for 
the Poet Archias, and not Cicero. The case 
of Milton is still more unfortunate. Few 
readers will take Mr. Griswold’s assertion as 
anything more thana very vapid hap-hazard ex- 
_ pression, that Milton was “the greatest prose 
writer and poet of England.” They will re- 
collect Shakspeare ; and while they baner the 
vigor of the Areopagitica, will commend Mr. 
Griswold to keep, as rather safer ground, to 
the prose writers of America. Now, for the 
fact that Milton’s poetry was the fruit of the 
“upturnings and overthrows” of the Common- 
wealth. Milton was doubtless strengthened 
by the part he took in active life; Lut some- 
thing very different from restlessness and tur- 
bulence went to make up Paradise Lost. In 
the first place, to an ingenuous temperament 
| was added seven years’ severe scholastic dis- 
cipline at Cambridge, five years of retirement 
with the classics at his father’s country-seat, 
and three years of travel and converse with 
the scholars of Italy; and this was but the 
foundation of a work to be completed only in 
the solitude of blindness—and we have Milton’s 
own testimony that he came an age too late. 
There is very little hope of getting any great 
Jiterary work out of American sciolism and 
electioneering from the example of John 
| Milton. 

Mr. Griswold takes the South as repre- 
sentative of the men of wealth, and says “we 
have, in the Southern States of this republic, 
a large class, with ample fortunes, leisure, and 
quiet ; but they have done comparatively no- 
thing in the Gelds of intellectual exertion, 
except when startled into spasmodic activity 
by conflicts of interest with the North.” We 
need go no further than Mr. Griswold’s own 
| book for a refutation of this. Without looking 
beyond his list, which might be enlarged, we 
_ find from the South, born under the shadow of 

Southern institutions, Jefferson, Madison, Mar- 
shall, Calhoun, Audubon, Washington Allston, 
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Legaré, W. Gilmore Simms, William Wirt, 
Richard Henry Wilde, Kennedy, Bird, Edgar 
A. Poe—one-fifth nearly*of the numerical 
force of the whole volume. 

Presently we get this lucid illustration of the 
genius of Daniel Webster: “If 1 should com- 
pare him to any foreigner” (from this awful 
assumption of responsibility, we look confident- 
ly for something original) “it would be to 

urke! But he is a greater man than the Irish 
Colossus. His genius is more various. He is 
more chaste. His style and arguiicnt are not 
less compact. And his learning is as com- 
prehensive, and more profound. ‘The literature 
of the language has no more splendid rhetoric 
or faultless logic.” We thought the “ Irish 
Colossus” had been delivered to the second- 
hand dealers in rhetoric long since. It has 
done service in its day, is out at elbows, and 
should rest a while at the pawnbrokers. That 
Webster’s genius is more comprehensive than 
Burke's, the world has yet to receive evidence 
of. Surely no one could sooner repudiate this 
praise than Mr. Webster himself. To say 
that he is more chaste, is no praise, though it 
seems so. The fancy of Burke vindicates 
itself, is true to itself, is justified to the world. 
Webster may have different qualities, but they 
can gain nothing by detraction from the bril- 





liant attributes of Burke. ‘The comparison is 
puerile, and injurious to Webster. 
We have another instance of Mrs. Malaprop 


suffers not even an accusation of anything | 
unbecoming a gentleman, a philosopher, or a 
Christian.” 

Mr. Whipple’s style is again described as 
“suggesting a fusion of the strength of the | 
Areopagitica with the ease and liveliness of 
the Spectator.” 

It is this jumble of celebrities, this 

Moses and Aaron, 

Paul Jones and old Charon 
style of combination, which jars upon the 
reader in the skeleton preface, where we 
have so close together Edward Robinson, 
Moses Stuart, the Peregrinations of Petrus 
Mudd, Thompson’s Major Jones’s Courtship, 
Mr. Thorpe’s Big Bear of Arkansas, Mr. Hoop- 
er’s Simon Suggs, Morgan Neville’s Mike Fink. | 

Nothing can be more painful to the eye or 
grievous to the soul than this arid catalogue- 
ing. 

The recurrence of certain inelegant ex- 
pressions is very tiresome, such as sort in 
every variety. “The same sort Irving had 
reget “a certain sort of persons,” “ the | 

ighest sort of nationality,” “this sort of 
knowledge,” “this sort of writing,” “ the sort 
of persons Franklin addressed,” Verplanck’s 
Shakspeare, “in some sort a comprehensive 
commentary,” &c. Yet Mr. Griswold finds 
fault with the style of Irving for the use of a 
vulgarism which occurs in Paradise Lost! 

Of inaccuracies there are far more typo-| 


criticism, in this comic passage, on the style of | graphical blunders than there need be. Pres- | 
Washington Irving: “His style has the ease | cott is stated to be born in 1776; A. H. 
and purity, and more than the grace and polish | Everett it seems was sent to Cuba last winter | 
of Franklin, without the intensity of Brown, | as an agent of the government at the time he | 
the compactness of Calhoun, or the strength | was in China, &c., &c. 
and splendor of Webster.” We are told in the beginning of a para-| 
Who will be surprised, after this, that Mr. graph that “the success of the Pilot was at 
J.T. Headley is compared to Addison ? The pe- | first a little doubtful in this country,” and at 
culiar qualities of Mr. Headley’s style are well | the close of it that “it is one of the most re- 
known; his books are in everybody’s hands, | markable novels of the time, and everywhere | 
and critics even let his carelessness and inac-| obtained constant and high applause.” 
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that writing on American subjects has not 
necessarily anything to do with it. How can 
Prescott any further than Roscoe be claimed 
as a nationality man according to Mr. Gris- 
wold’s standard, unless by the advantage of 
American subject matter? Washington Irving 
we are told is not “in his sympathies, tastes, 
and execution, more English than American, 
and that it is not in any degree improbable 
that if Addison, Goldsmith or Mackenzie had 
never lived, he would have written exactly as 
he has written, and upon every subject except 
the life of Goldsmith, which has ever received 
his attention.” This is going altogether fur- 
ther than is necessary, and than is true. On 
the other hand John Neal is snubbed because 
he has always worked for the cause, with the 
remark, “it is common to speak of Mr. Neal 
as an American author par excellence ; but his 


claims to such distinction, like those of many 


others, are chiefly of a negative character.” 
Miss Fuller, who has written strongly 
upon this question, is put in the same catego- 
ry, and Mathews, who has been one of its 
chief champions and got heartily abused for it, 
is branded as altogether spurious. 

Whence Mr. Griswold’s new-born zeal on 
this subject? We do not remember noticing 
it in the Poets of America. And what means 
a constant series of innuendoes and allusions to 
various spurious professors of the art national. 
It looks very much as if Mr. Griswold were 
usurping some nationality throne, and like an 
Eastern monarch bow-stringing all rival claim- 
ants, to feel himself secure.* 

The account of Miss Fuller is a singular 
piece of composition. After the usual liteless 
rigmarole of biographical statements, we have a 
cavil at some remarks of the authoress on the 
proper treatment of Indian subjects, which is 
very unbecomingly construed into an attack 
upon the late Mrs. Schoolcraft. “Nothing,” 


'says Mr. Griswold, “ can be more ridiculous.” 





curacy pass in the hurry of his impulse and 
movement. He is, however, as much like 
Addison as a soldier scrambling in the rush 
for Monterey is like Beau Brummell. “ His 
Letters from Italy is a work upon which a 
man of taste will be gratified to linger. It 





Professcr Robinson is stated to be descend-| We would make exception in favor of his own 
ed from the famous John Robinson, of Leyden, comments. The very independence and 
which will be as entirely new a piece of in-| straightforwardness of this writer are made 
formation to the distinguished biblical scholar | grounds of complaint against her. “Her re- 


as it is to the public. 
There is undoubtedly with all this careless- | 


_marks upon the Indians are very superficial 
and incautious because this is so apparent. 


possesses the unfatiguing charms of perfect | ness and inefficiency, a great deal of respecta-| Of that species of caution we confess indeed 


simplicity and truth... .. In many of the | 
passages there is a quiet and almost uncon- 
scious humor, which reminds us of the delicate | 
raillery of the Spectator. The style is delight- | 
fully free from anything bookish and common- | 
place.” The last sentence is an example of a 
common juggle of criticism, to which we al- 
luded a few weeks since in the Literary World, 
by which a case may be made out, apparently, | 
for any author. The secret is—describe him | 
by negatives. Thus we say of John ‘Temple- | 
ton Smith, for instance : his style is disfigured | 
by none of those far-fetched quips which mis- 
lead the genius of Shakspeare ; his learning 
does not, like that of Ben Jonson, oppress 
him ; his style is free from the satiety of Addi- 
son; it has not the overconciseness of Bishop 
Butler—from all which the simple reader 
would suppose Mr. Stiith had at least some 
— in common with Shakspeare, Ben 

onson, &c., though, upon the whole, he was 
superior to them all. Mr. Griswold has very 
frequently recourse to this species of juggling. 
Thus in the case of Headley, it appears to be 
care that he is not bookish, while he may 
ack just what books alone can supply. There 
is another naive example of this in Mr. Gris- 
wold’s account of Jonathan Edwards, thus :— 
“ Bacon was described as ‘the wisest and the 
meanest of mankind; but Edwards, not in- 
ferior to the immortal Chancellor in genius, 








ble narrative in the volume where no particu- | 
lar nicety is needed, all of which we have no 
disposition to undervalue. There are many | 
made up opinions from the average judgment 
of society also, which will pass current. 

The pretensions of the book to any general 
views may be summed up in the two ideas | 
Nationality and Copyright. These are the. 
perpetually recurring phrases. Constantly the 
foot rule of nationality is applied to an author 
or publisher, and members of congress are 
blown up roundly, in good set terms. Our 
readers know already that the Literary World 
is no equivocal supporter of a true nationality ; 
we look forward to its development with in- 
terest, and gladly record any promises by the 
way. It is one of the good signs of the times 
that Mr. Griswold has occupied so much of | 
his book with the subject; it is evidence that) 
the topic either is or is about to be popular 
and expedient. 

The beginning, middle, and end of Mr. | 


Griswold’s book is nationality. ‘The thought | y 


seems to have entered and taken possession of | 
the writer’s mind with the force of monomania. 
It is continually thrust upon the attention, | 
and as continually misapplied. The principle 
seems to be to find nationality where it does 
not exist as such, and to deny it where it does. | 
Thus we have Prescott brought forward as a. 
national writer, though we are elsewhere told 


| 
| 


we can find no traces in the writings of Miss 
Fuller, though specimens of it are abundant 
in the book of Mr. Griswold. She will wil- 


lingly plead guilty to a charge which it were 
-adishonor to refute. Weare then told that Miss 


Fuller “shows everywhere a willingness to 
advance any opinion for the sake of making a 
point,” and as an example a slight newspaper 
notice of the writings of Mr. Poe is quoted, 
in which she says, “ no form of literary activi- 
ty has so terribly degenerated among us as 
the tale” for the purpose of bringing in the 
reward, “that everybody who wants a new hat 
or bonnet takes this way to earn one from the 
magazines or annuals.” This is the state- 
ment. Now for the comment. It is fearfully 





* There is not a distinction made on this subject of na- 
tionality which Mr. Mathews has not made in print 
before. His views are adopted, though sometimes made 
ridiculous. Why should he be abused by a convert? 
It is the same with the subject of copyright. Mr. Gris- 


| wold is largely indebted to Mr. Mathews, and depreciates 


him accordingly. We cannot pass this topic without a 
otest to Mr ¢ Griswold’s coarse railing at legislators, who 





“think they are shrewdly cheating the foreigner of so 
much money for the dear people, a set of men whose in- 
tellects are too mean, or whose principles are too wicked 
to admit of their seemg or doing what is just and needful 
in the premises. The plunder of the foreign author is 
sanctioned and enforced because an honest law, as it 
would in a very slight degree increase the prices of new 
books, might endanger the seat of the member of congress 
who should vote for it,’ and at the “ piratical ” publish- 
ers. We are pleased to find Mr. Griswold so earnestly 
advocating the measure, and his language may be forgiven 
for a good cause. 
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big-book-ian. “This display of wit was too 
dearly purchased by so large a sacrifice of in- 
tegrity.’ How so? Why this degrading 
charge? Was it not true? It was—yet Mr. 
Griswold seeks to disprove it by summoning up 
an array of American tale writers, Irving, 
Dana, and others, who had all written long be- 
fore this statement was made, and to whom it 
did not at all apply. It is a trick to deceive 
the reader. Miss Fuller says “the tale has 
degenerated among us,” implying that it had 
once reached a high character; she alludes 
to the popular magazine stories of the day, 
and as we have stated, what she says was true. 
It would be trifling with the reader to notice 
such absurdities did they appear in any other | 
quarter than this national octavo. Here we, 
have again nationality introduced, and Miss | 
Fuller censured for introducing to the notice 
of the American people the superior culture 
of Europe. “She seems to think that books, 
like brown stout, are improved by the motion | 
of a ship, and therefore generally eulogises those | 
which have been imported, and is very severe | 
upon those of home production.” The eulo-| 
gies of Miss Fuller are upon Milton, the two | 
Herberts, Goethe, the great composers, Haydn, | 
Mozart, Handel, Bach, Beethoven, and such 
modern poets as Miss Barrett and Browning. | 
There is nothing to make critical faces at in, 





magazines, the Atheneum, and the West- 
minster Review, is true, and no cavil of Mr. 
Griswold’s will reverse the judgment. 

We are not disposed to press the omissions 
in Mr. Griswold’s book, knowing the impossi- 
bility of including all. His list of authors of 
whom we have biographies, and of most, spe- 
cimens, numbers seventy, of whom there are 
thirteen divines, twelve political writers, three 
historians, twenty-six novelists and tale writers, 
fourteen essayists, a traveller, a naturalist, 
and an ethnographer. Mr. Headley is the chief 
traveller. Where are Stephens and Macken- 
zie? Certainly they should not have been 
omitted. The former has connected his name 
throughout the world with the great American 
antiquities, and has been the most widely read 
of all our travellers, as Slidell was one of the 
earliest and best known. Melville should 
have had a place for his Typee. Does Mr. 
Griswold’s new notions of nationality exclude 
Paine, who did some service to the country in 
his day, Dr. Lieber and Mr. Catherwood trom 
all mention whatever ? Was not Albert Gallatin 
entitled toa Biography ? Where is Chancellor 
Kent? Where are the medical writers? 
Why is the late Colonel Stone’s name not 
mentioned? Would this have been the case 
were he still living at the head of an influen- 
tial newspaper? Where is Leggett’s biogra- 
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should be without.’ If a ithe of them are not 
by well-known bards, and their best efforts, 
that is not sufficient to authorize the stigma- 
tizing the well-known and highly favored off- 
spring of the poet’s brains, under a title 
equivalent to that of obscure foundlings of the 
Muse, unworthy of general attention. 

Still the anthology is a choice one, and we 
are happy to see the old fashion, so prevalent 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in 
England, revived in these days by such collec- 
tions as the “ Waif,” and the “ Estray ;” and 
the Century of Christian Poems, now appear- 
ing in the columns of the Christian Inquirer. 
We like these “ Wreaths” and “ Garlands,” 
as they were formerly called, and could 
suggest others of a similar kind. A new col- 
lection of ballads, for instance, English and 
Scotch, from Chevy Chase to Macaulay’s two 
fine shorter, ballads ; a collection that shall in- 
clude all that is really fine in Perey, Scott, 
Evans, Ritson, &c. Then a collection of the 
best English songs, from the chanson a boire 
in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, to the last new 
song of Barry Cornwall. Then a really select 
American Anthology (we have none, though 
specimens, commonplace books, &c., are rite), 
}and for which we could point out rare gems, 
as yet collected into no book. A collection ot 
| the kind, for which there is abundant room, 


all this. It would be thought to any one pos- phy? Why is there not a chapter devoted to | should contain genuine, fine poems, of which 
sessed of a particle of real feeling for the|the Press, with some specimens of perhaps the author is quite unknown, or the masterly, 
literary wants of the country, that it was doing | the most characteristic of American writ- fugitive efforts of known authors, who are not 
the state some service to introduce names|ings? Why are there fourteen columns of| rated among the minor poets, chiefly because 
like these to the people. Our national critic | Verplanck and none of Professors Robinson | they have written long poems. 
apparently thinks otherwise. jand Stuart ? |. ‘The making up of this anthology should fall 
Mr. Griswold further sneeringly tells us| As the greater number of the authors men-| into the hands of a fine critical judge of poetry, 
that Miss Fuller has “an astonishing facility | tioned in Mr. Griswold’s book will in no long | rather than a poet. For some reason or ano- 
in the use of her intellectual furniture,” as if time come under our notice in various ways, | ther, poets have made the worst poetic selec- 
she were a shallow writer, producing effects it is the less necessary on this occasion to | tions: look at Southey’s and Campbell’s, which 
by the smallest means. The contrary is no-| bring the writers forward by extracts from are miracles of tastelessness and insensibility, 
toriously the case. Every reader of a spark | these biographical sketches. There are many | while Hazlitt’s and Cattermole’s are (especial- 
of sors’ Eom must be impressed by-a defi- | to whom the work will be of use, though it|ly Hazlitt’s) as near what such books should 
ciency of utterance as it were, an inability to| should be received by all with allowance for | be, as we can well conceive. Either from fear 
express the entire thought which is hidden in| its weakness and its prejudices. A critical | of giving offence, or a defect of judgment, per- 
the mind, a glimpse of “ riches infinite” be-| history of the literature of the country, worthy | sonal partiality or prejudice, in favor of cer- 
yond the written page. We are not writing a | to send forth to the world, is a work which stil! | tain schools or forms of writing, poets often 
criticism upon Miss Fuller. There are sug- remains to be accomplished. Such a work|make wretched critics. Here among our- 
gestions which might be made to her with will certainly exhibit the national intellect in| selves, after all the collections of American 
respect to her writings, but Mr. Griswold isa much more favorable light than Mr. Gris- | verse, we cannot yet show the true poetical 
not the man to make them. He has blunder-| wold, with all his opportunities, has attained | talent of the country. An anthology is yet to 
ed, as usual, sadly in accusing Miss Fuller of | in this big and little book. | be made up, to give foreigners a just concep- 
a want of nationality, the whole force of whose | me si Dd tion of the purity, fineness, sentiment, and 
character is bent upon the development of this |, , | ' delicate grace of eur best writers. 
very thing. It is a little singular that while | The Estray: a Collection of Poems. Boston:| We meet old familiar faces in the present 
/volume, and others whose acquaintance we 


the critics of England and France are con-| Ticknor & Co., 1847. 16mo., pp. 144. 


ferring distinguished honors upon Miss Fuller In selecting and arranging the delicate verses have made lately, a few new names, and as 
as a representative of American genius, the of fine poets, Professor Longfellow is perfectly | many anonymous writers. Yet we cannot ac- 
author of this big book on nationality should at home. The forte of this elegant, rather than | count for a perversity of judgment that every 
so pitifully depreciate her. Of the coarse and rich original poet, is the disposition of other now and then occurs. There are many finer 
illiberal treatment of Mr. Mathews we offer, men’s thoughts, with the gi't of being able | poems of Cowley, for instance, than that on 
no refutation. It is, with the exception of the | generally to add a rare beauty to heighten the Solitude, fine as it is, but not so fine as the 
paper on Miss Fuller and one or two other | coloring, or soften it; to refine what is harsh, charming essay in which it first appeared. 
instances, a departure from the method of the | and to add a grace beyond the reach of (ordi- | Many much richer pieces might be quoted from 
whole book, and indicates an unworthy pur-| nary) Art. Now, although the collection (it) Vaughan, than the one here inserted. So, too, 
pose. It is an attempt to degrade the author, | should have been a selection) is a most agree-|we may say of Norris, whose Choice is his 
which must react in his favor. We are told able one, from the intrinsic beauty of the se-| gem. 

that one of his books “is low, and base, and | parate pieces; yet, as a whole, it isa misno-| The selections from later English poets, 
as untrue as it is revolting,”—that the style | mer. These rare gifts to the world are, in a Mrs. Southey, Hood, Tennyson, Milnes, 





of Mr. Mathews “ indicates a mind accustomed | 
to the contemplation of vulgar depravity.” 
“Some writers are said to advance on stilts ; 
our author may be said to proceed differ- 
ently, strainingly jerking through mire.” 
The rest is one of Mr. Griswold’s diatribes on 
nationality, which are plastered over the whole 
volume. Whatever errors of taste there may 
be in Mr. Mathews’s works, there is not a line 
base or immoral. That they have gone 
abroad and been highly tos in influential 
journals, as Tait’s and Douglas Jerrold’s 





majority of the cases, from classic, well-known 


sources. They are not estrays. The table of 
contents and the motto to the volume conflict, 
palpably, as any one may readily perceive. 
Of fifty-four poems, but nine are marked 
anonymous, while of the remaining forty-five, 
some are from contemporary authors, in whose 
writings they have been quite lately published ; 
some are standards, popularly known; and 
the rest, if not quite so well known as the 
others, ought to be, and can be easily turned to in 
those volumes “ which no gentleman’s library 


Sterling, Miss Barrett, are “ choicely good,” 
but how they can be called Estrays, surpasses 
our understanding. Weare as much at a loss 
to account for the introduction of poems by 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Hunt, Keats, in such a 
category. 

The anonymous pieces well deserve to be 
“ pounded ;” they are truly poetical estrays, 
though the manner of two of them is not al- 
together strange to us: thus, the “ Maiden’s 
Choice” is altogether an old acquaintance, but 
we can’t recall the name, though we seem to 
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know the face of the author. “ Conjugal Con- 
tent” reminds us of Doctor Cotton, whose 
visions contain some pleasing verse, and that 
charming Fire-Side Lamb loved so well. 

The American poets here introduced into 
the society of their compeers across the water, 
and their elder brothers in the Art Poetical, are 
among our best. ‘The poems by Allston, 
Bryant, and Whittier, in particular, are truly 
noble. The first originally appeared in 
one of Coleridge’s own early volumes. 
Not quite so well known as the contents of 
this volume in general, are two finished poems : 
the lines on “ Uhland,” prefixed to a series of 

raceful versions from his muse, by W. A. 
Sutler, son of our distinguished fellow- 
citizen, Benjamin F. Butler, and now 
travelling abroad; and “A Morning, but 
no Sun,” by T. B. Read, a young poet, who 
has lately collected his first efforts, in the ven- 
ture of a book. 

We will give the reader a treat, by transfer- 
ring these choice poems to our colums. 


UHLAND, 


“ It is the Poet Uhland from whose wreathings 
Of rarest harmony, I here have drawn, 
To lower tones and less melodious breathings, 
Some simple strains of truth and passion borp. 


“ His is the poetry of sweet expression, 
Of clear untaltering tune, serene and strong ; 
Where gentlest thoughts and words in soft procession, 
Move to the even mecsures of his song. 


* Delighting ever in his own calm fancies, 
He sees much beauty where most men see naught, 
Looking at Nature with familiar glances, 
And weaving garlands in the groves of Thought. 


“ He sings of Youth, and Hope, and high Endeavor, 
He sings of Love (oh crown of Poesie !), 
Of Fate, and Sorrow, and the Grave, for ever 
The end of strife, the goa! of Destiny. 


“ He sings of Fatherland, the minstrel’s glory, 
High theme of memory and hope divine, 
Twining its fame with gems of antique story, 

in Suabian songs and legends of the Rhine ; 


“ In Ballads breathing many a dim tradition, 
Nourished in long belief or Minstrel rhymes, 
Fruit of the old Romance, whose gentle mission 
Passed from the earth before our wiser times. 


“ Well do they know his name amongst the mountains, 
And plains, and valleys of his native Land; 
Part of their nature are the sparkling fountains 
Of his clear thought, with rainbow fancies spanned. 


“ His simple lays oft sings the mother cheerful 
Beside the cradle in the dim twilight; 
His plaintive notes low breathes the maiden tearful 
With tender murmurs in the ear of Night. 


“ The hill-side swain, the reaper in the meadows, 
Carol his ditties through the toilsome day; 
And the lone hunter in the Alpine shadows, 
Recalls his ballads by some ruin grey. 


“ Oh precious gift! oh wondrous inspiration ! 
Of all high deeds, of all harmonious things, 
To be the Oracle, while a whole Nation 
Catches the echo from the sounding strings. 


* Out of the depths of feeling and emotion 
Rises the orb of Song, serenely bright, 

As who beholds across the tracts of ocean, 
The golden sunrise bursting into light. 


“ Wide is its magic World,—divided neither 
By continent, nor sea, nor narrow zone ; 

Who would not wish sometimes to travel thither, 
In fancied fortunes to forget his own 7” 


Mr. Read’s verses should be read with Long- 
fellow’s “ Rainy Day,” and a similar poem, by 
Emerson. They express a peculiar mood of 
mind, into which the most indifferent must 
sometimes fall, and into which the most logi- 
cally intellectual may sometimes wander. 

A MORNING, BUT NO SUN, 

“ The morning comes, but brings no sun; 
The sky with storm is overrun; 
And here [sit in my room alone, 
And feel, as | hear the tempest moan, 
Like one who hath lost the last and best, 
The dearest dweller from his breast! 
For every pleasant sight and sound, 
The sorrows of the sky have drowned; 
The bel! within the neighboring tower 
Falls blurred and distant through the shower; 
Look where I will, hear what I may, 
All, all the world seems far away! 
The dreary shutters creak and swing, 


fires of a tameless ferocity, whic 


ciently known. 


that he has increased the species of this genus 


| finesque, to believe that this hoc had very 


| There are several causes why its strict definition 


The windy willows sway and fling 
A double portion of the rain } 
Over the weeping window-pane. 

But I,*with gusty sorrow swayed, 

Sit hidden here, like one afraid, 

And would not on another throw 

One drop of all this weight of woe !”’ 

We rejoice to see the exquisite strains (in- 
spired by religious enthusiasm) of Norris, | 
Quarles, Vaughan, Herrick, and Crashaw, are | 
revived by Longfellow, and in the series in| 
the Christian Inquirer. A divine Anthology, 
and an American Anthology are more need-, 
ed than any other poetical collections to purify | 
the public taste, and educate the popular senti-_ 
ment. 





The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America. 
By John James Audubon, F.R.S., &e., and 
the Rev. John Bachman, D.D., &e., &e. 

SECOND PAPER. 
Tue first volume of letter-press is very pro- 
perly opened with the Genus Lynx. Mr. Au- 
dubon and Dr. Bachtaan have exhibited tact 
in this selection. No genus, not even that of 
the Felines, of which this is a sub-genus, is, | 
to a remoter period, identified more entirely 
with the begwatny, chistle, and romantic histo- 
ry of our race. As with all the most remark- 
able animals of the Old World, it has been in- 
vested with miraculous attributes. We can 
trace some allusion to its imaginary powers of 
sight in the metaphors of the old Hebrew Pro- 
phets—the elder oriental literature has many 
such—while Greece has given us its present 
name, and perpetuated in classic fable the ap- 
parent reality of all that has thus descended to | 
us. It has been represented as seeing through 
stone walls, and performing sundry other pro- 
digies of a like nature. The startling lightin_ 
its eye has very naturally given rise to such | 
superstitions. This animal, as well as the | 

Ocelot, next of kin to it in the Felines, and 

also the smallest of that tribe, is remarkable | 

for a keen electrical fierceness in its glance, | 
which is not so much perceived in that of the | 
larger Felines. Their eyes have a deep slum- | 
berous stillness which only breaks into flashes | 
when they are thoroughly aroused, while these 
smaller creatures emit incessantly the alert | 

h seems to) 
know no repose. ‘This is in singular analogy 
with the differences in the expression of great | 
and small natures in our own race. The! 

vivid restless eye is almost the infallible indi- | 

cation of shallowness, while the grave, full, | 

and majestic spirit slumbers when unroused. | 

The Genus Lynx seems to be confined to no | 

climate, and to be nearly as universally as an- 

As yet we have eight species, 

six of which are strictly defined. 

Africa has one, Persia two, Arabia one, and 

Europe two. Mr. Audubon is of opinion that 

America has only two. Rafinesque thinks 


to fifteen !—which being accepted, would of 
course give us a larger proportion. Indeed, 
we have no doubt it is owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of the 
animal on our own continent, that this imagi- 
nary accession to the species has originated. 
We were for a long period disposed, with Ra- 
many subdivisions unrecognised by naturalists. 
should be greatly complicated even to naturalists. 
Mr. Audubon admits only two species—the 
Bay Lynx [Lynx Rufus], the one under con- 
sideration, and the Canada Lynx [Lynx Cana- 
densis}. Now the Lynx Rufus, so far as ascer- 
tained, is to be met with throughout the im- 
mense territory, which, beginning at the north- 





ern Lakes, extends due west to the Pacific, and 


rage ag | from sea to sea due south, is bounded 
by the Rio Grande. We should not be sur- 
prised then, that a race distributed over a sur- 
face so vast in extent, comprising every varie- 
ty of physical feature, should vary somewhat 
in its characteristics. But there is no crea- 
ture in the whole range of mammalogy, which 
affords greater and more singular variations 
from the accepted standards of measurement 
and markings, than this of the Lynx Rufus. 
In the first place, it is almost impossible to find 
the pelage of any twospecimensalike. We had 
first noticed this fact during extended travels 
on the frontiers of the north and southwest. 


| It was on the frontiers of Western Missouri 


and Iowa, that we first observed the variations 
in marking of the pelage, length of tail, size of 
paw, &c., which were exhibited in the differ- 
ent specimens which fell in our way. After 
an extended tour up the Missouri, among its 
head-waters, and in which we met with many 
specimens just killed, we returned to St. Louis. 
This city is the great dépdt of the fur trade. 
Our euriosity had been excited, and here, 
through the courtesy of their owners, we had 
an opportunity of examining the immense fur 
warehouses of that place. We found from 
one to three and five thousand skins of the 
Lynx Rufus (Aud.) collected in them. We 
were immeasurably astonished to perceive that 
scarcely two of the skins we found in this 
reat number, agreed either in markings, or 
fength of tail. We examined them very care- 
fully, and thought our fore-gone conclusion 
fully sustained—i. e., that the Lynx Rufus was 
a cross of the Lynx Canadensis upon the 
Ocelot. We could not resist the conclusion 
that the former had met the latter upon some 
middle ground, and perpetuated this hybrid 
species. We saw it assimilating the peculiar 
rosetted markings of the Ocelot, from the 
faint round spots and bars which mark the pe- 
lage of the path Canadensis, up to its more 
distinct and complicated lines. Then the 
length of the tail varied from two to five 
inches, and we observed that the elegance and 
distinctness of the markings varied in a ratio 
with the length of the tail. We were of 
course puzzled, along with Rafinesque. We 
saw, as we had observed in the fresh speci- 
mens, that as the length of the tail approached 
that of the Ocelot, so the markings of the 
pelage resembled those of the Ocelot. Ona 
tour to the southwest, in which we explored 
the whole region west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and south to the Rio Grande, our experi- 
ence was identical—few days passed in which 
we did not see the Lynx Rufus or the Ocelot, 
either dead or alive. No wonder then that 
there has been some doubt about the varieties 
of this genus. But the most peculiar mark 
externally, by which the Genus Lynx is to be 
distinguished, is the tuft of hair upon the 
point of the ears ; this varies greatly with the 
climate, season, &c. The true Lynx has a 
clearly defined pencil of hair which sharpens 
and elongates the outline of the ear. All the 
Felines have the rudiment of this tuft. The 
Lynx Rufus only has it characteristically de- 
fined when in full pelage. In transition — 
it is nearly as fully developed in the Ocelot. 
Hence another cause of confusion ! Owing to 
all these difficulties, no accurate classification 
of even so common an animal would ever have 
been obtained, but that the severe and analy- 
tical definitions of Cuvier—so much despised 
by the schools of Linneus and Buffon, had 
been accepted by Mr. Audubon and Dr. Bach- 
man. The anatomical system of Cuvier set- 
tles all doubts at once, and shows us that the 
Lynxes differ from the Felines in the “fixed 
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fact” that there is one tooth less on each side 
in the upper jaw! This for ever sets the 
question to rest of different markings of pe- 
lage, length of tail, &c. These we must re- 
fer to the accidents of climate, season, and 
location. We therefore deferentially accept 
the eclectic definition of Mr. Audubon, as bet- 
ter than our own vague conclusions. He 
says in general terms that— 

“There are, however, at all seasons of the 
year, even in the same neighborhood, strongly- 
marked varieties, and it is difficult to find two in- 
dividuals precisely alike. 

«Some specimens are broadly marked with 
fulvus under the throat, whilst in others the 
throat as well as the chin are grey. In some the 
stripes on the back and spots along the sides are 
very distinctly seen, whilst in others they are 
scarcely visible, and the animal is greyish-brown 
above, with a dark dorsal stripe.” 


In relation to the appearance of the animal, 
he says: 


«“ The general appearance of this species con- 
veys the idea of a degree of ferocity, which can- 
not with propriety be considered as belonging to 
its character, although it will, when at bay, show 
its sharp teeth, and with outstretched claws and 
infuriated despair, repel the attacks of either 
man or dog, sputtering the while, and rolling its 
eyes like the common cat. 

*“ It is, however, generally cowardly when at- 
tacked, and always flies from its pursuers, if it 
can, and although some anecdotes have been re- 
lated to us of the strength, daring, and fierceness 
of this animal; such as its having been known 
to kill, at different times, a sheep, a full-grown 
doe, attack a child in the woods, &c.; yet in all 
the instances that have come under our own no- 
tice, we have found it very timid, and always 
rather inclined to beat a retreat, than to make an 
attack on any animal larger than a hare or a 
young pig.” 

The editors are here both right and wrong. 
That the animal has been as formidable as its 
appearance would indicate, there can be no 
doubt. But they seem to have left out of 
view the effect which the port of the civilized 
man with his terrible weapon, the fire-arm, 
has always had in quelling and modifying the 
nature ot savage brutes. The Felines and all 
the sub-genera seem to have been peculiarly 
susceptible of such influences. In the earliest 
accounts of British India, we remember that 
the tiger sometimes devastated a whole dis- 
trict—a single animal carrying death and ter- 
ror throughout its limits. The formidable ri- 
fles of the English officers have had such effect 
that now tiger-hunting is rather a recreation 
than a dangerous sport. Before the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms into Africa, it was a common 
thing for a single lion to ravage and almost 
depopulate a whole village of the imbecile na- 
tives. Now such things are never heard of 
on the coast. From Central Africa, where 
fire-arms are less known, missionaries and 
travellers bring reports of the same character. 
It is no uncommon thing for hundreds of war- 
riors to assemble with their bows and lances to 
attack a single lion. The story of progress 
and settlement in this country furnishes ana- 
logous facts. he frontier legends of all the 
Central, Western and Southern States, furnish 
innumerable facts of the same character. 
We know of many instances in which the 
wild cat has, in the rutting season, attacked, 
without provocation, grown persons. 

In our expeditions to the Far West and 
Southwest we have personally observed seve- 
ral instances of this kind. On the head- 
waters of the Platt and Arkansas, we know 
of, or have witnessed unprovoked attacks from 
both the Felines and the Lynx. In these wild 





regions, the empressement of the formidable ri- 
fle had not been felt. That the panther and 
wild cat are sufficiently timid now, wherever 
the rifle has been carried or our trained packs 
of dogs have bayed, we readily admit. This 
dread has even penetrated the deep swamps 
and fastnesses of “the States,” but in those 
remote and vast solitudes where the rifle has 
not been heard, or the subtle prowess of the 
civilized man been felt, these creatures are 
still formidable, and wait only for the opportu- 
nity and the mood to attack our race. Had 
we space, we might relate several instances 
in illustration, from our own personal experi- 
ence. But our editors give anecdotes which 
exhibit their view of the case strongly. 


‘© In the American Turf Register, there is an 
interesting extract of a letter from Dr. Coleman, 
U.S.A., written at Fort Armstrong, Prairie du 
Chien, giving an account of a contest between an 
eagle and a wild cat. After a fierce struggle, in 
which the eagle was so badly wounded as to be 
unable to fly, the cat, scratched and pierced in 
many places, and having had one eye entirely 
‘gouged out’ in the combat, was found lying 
dead. 9 ° ° ° 
. . During a botanical excur- 
sion through the swamps ot the Edisto river, our 
attention was attracted by the barking of a small 
terrier at the foot of a sapling (young tree). On 
looking up, we observed a wild cat, about twenty 
feet from the ground, of at least three times the 
size of the dog, which he did not appear to be 
much afraid of. He seemed to have a greater 
dread of man, however, than of this diminutive 
specimen of the canine race, and leaped from 
the tree as we drew near.” 

With all the timidity this anecdote is in- 
tended to illustrate, the wild cat, from its des- 
perate fighting and cunning, affords a very ex- 
citing sport to the hunter. When overtaken 
by the dogs, several of them are frequently 
killed by it, and Mr. Audubon gives some an- 
ecdotes of its subtlety in eluding pursuit which 
would do credit to Reynard himself. One of 
them is, that he makes for some half-dried 
swamp or pond, and runs into the moist and 
sticky clay, seeming to be aware that the 
stockings with which his legs would be de- 
fended when he came out, would prevent the 
scent being deposited from his feet, and dull 
the trail! A shrewd conjecture that! but not 
as we think, particularly plausible, for in a few 
bounds the mire would be rubbed off the soles 
of his feet, and leave him as badly off as ever. 
The editors give a fine graphic sketch of the 
mode of hunting the wild cat by daylight in 
Carolina. This we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting in conclusion for the present, while 
we promise to furnish in our next a sketch 
of the “ night hunt !” 


** Arrangements for the cat-hunt are made over 
night. Two or three neighbors form the party, 
each one bringing with him all the hounds he 
can muster. We have seen thirty of the latter 
brought together on such occasions, some of 
which were not inferior to the best we have ex- 
amined in England ; indeed, great numbers of 
the finest fox-hounds are annually imported into 
Carolina. 

** At the earliest dawn, the party is summoned 
to the spot previously fixed on as the place of 
meeting. A horn is sounded, not low and with 
a single blast, as is usual in hunting the deer, 
lest the timid animal should be startled from its 
bed among the broom-grass (dndropagon dissi- 
tiflorus) and bound away out of the drive, be- 
yond the reach of the hunter’s double-barrel 
loaded with buckshot; but with a loud, long, 
and oft-repeated blast, wakening the echoes that 
rise from the rice-fields and marshes, and are 
reverberated from shore to shore of the winding 
sluggish river, until lost among the fogs and sha- 
dows of the distant forest. 








** An answering horn is heard half a mile off, 
and anon comes another response from a different 
quarter. The party is soon collected, they are 
mounted, not on the fleetest and best-blooded 
horses, but on the most sure-footed (sometimes 
‘Old field Tackies’), which know how to 
avoid the stump-holes on the burnt grounds 
of the pine lands, which stand the fire of the 
gun, and which can not only go with tolerable 
speed, but are, to use a common expression, 
‘tough as a pine knot.’ The hunters greet each 
other in the open-hearted manner characteristic 
of the southern planter. Each pack of dogs is 
under the guidance of a colored driver, whose 
business it is to control the hounds, and encou- 
rage and aid them inthe hunt. ‘The drivers ride 
in most cases the fleetest horses on the ground, 
in order to be able, whilst on a deer hunt, to stop 
the dogs. These men, who are so important to 
the success of the chase, are possessed of a good 
deal of intelligence and shrewdness, are usually 
much petted, and regarding themselves as belong- 
ing to the aristocracy of the plantation, are apt to 
look down upon their fellow-servants as inferi- 
ors, and consider themselves privileged even to 
crack a joke with their masters. The drivers 
are ordered to stop the dogs if a deer should be 
started, a circumstance which often occurs, and 
which has saved the life of many a cat, whose 
fate, five minutes before this unlucky occur- 
rence, was believed to be sealed. Orders are given 
to destroy the cat fairly, by running him down 
with the hounds, or if this cannot be done, then 
by shooting him, if he ascends a tree, or ap- 
proaches within gun shot of the stand which the 
hunter has selected as the most likely place for 
him to pass near. The day is most auspicious— 
there is not a breath of wind to rustle the falling 
leaves, nor a cloud to throw its shadows over the 
wide, joyous landscape. The dew-drops are 
sparkling on the few remaining leaves of the per- 
simmon tree, and the asters and dog-fennel hang 
drooping beneath their load of moisture. The 
dogs are gambolling in circles around, and ever 
and anon, in spite of all restraint, the joyous note 
breaks forth—the whole pack is impatient for 
the chase, and the young dogs are almost frantic 
with excitement. 

** But we have not time for a further descrip- 
tion of the scene—whilst we are musing and 
gazing, the word is given, ‘go! and off start the 
hounds, each pack following its own driver to 
different parts of the old fields, or along the bor- 
ders of the swamps and marshes. Much time, 
labor, and patience, are usually required, before 
the ‘cat’ can be found by the dogs: sometimes 
there is a sudden burst from one or the other of 
the packs, awakening expectation in the minds 
of the huntsmen, but the driver is not to be so 
easily deceived, as he has some dogs that never 
open at a rabbit, and the snap of the whip soon 
silences the riotous young babblers. Again there 
is a wild burst and an exulting shout, giving as- 
surance that better game than a rabbit is on foot ; 
and now is heard a distant shot, succeeded in a 
second of time by another, and for an instant all 
is still: the echoes come roaring up through the 
woods, and as they gradually subside, the crack 
of the whip is again heard stopping the dogs. 
The story is soon told; a deer had been started— 
the shot was too small—or the distance too great, 
or any other excuses (which are always at hand 
among hunters of fertile imagination) are made 
by the unsuccessful sportsman who fired, and the 
dogs are carried back to the ‘ trail’ of the cat, 
that has been growing fresher and fresher for the 
last half hour. At length, ‘ Trimbush’ (and a 
good dog is he), that has been working on the 
cold trail for some time, begins to give tongue 
in a way that brings the other dogs to his aid. 
The drivers now advance to each other, encou- 
raging their dogs ; the trail becomes a drag ; on- 
ward it goes through a broad marsh at the head 
of arice-field. ‘ He will soon be started now " 
‘He is up! What a burst! you might have 
heard it two miles off—it comes in mingled 
sounds, roaring like thunder, from the muddy 
marsh and from the deep swamp. The barred 
owl, frightened from the monotony of his quiet 
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life among the cypress trees, commences hooting began to write for her young friends while | leaving the smallest impression. I read it so 


in mockery, as it were, of the wide-mouthed 
hounds. Here they come, sweeping through the 
resounding swamp like an equinoctial storm— 
the crackling of a reed, the shaking of a bush, a 
glimpse of some object that glided past like a 
shadow, is succeeded by the whole pack, rat- 
tling away among the vines and fallen timbers, 
and leaving a trail in the mud as ii a pack of 
wolves in pursuit of a deer had hurried by. The 
cat has gone past. It is now evident that he | 
will not climb atree. It is almost invariably the 
case, that where he can retreat to low, swampy 
situations, or brier patches, he will not take a 
tree, but seeks to weary the dogs by making short 
windings among the almost impassable brier | 
pea. He has now been twisting and turning 

alf a dozen times in a thicket covering only | 
three or four acres—let us go in and take our 
stand on the very trail where he last passed, and 
shoot him if wecan, A shot is heard on the op- 
poms edge of the thicket, and again all is still; 
ut once more the pack is in full ery. Here he 
comes, almost brushing our legs as he dashes by 
and disappears in the bushes, before we can get 
sight of him and pull trigger. But we see that 
the dogs are every moment pressing him closer, 
that the marauder is showing evidences of fatigue 
and is nearly ‘done up.” He begins to make 
narrower circles, there are restless flashes in his 
eye, his back is now curved upwards, his hair is 
bristled nervously forward, his tongue hangs out 
—we raise our gun as he is approaching, and 
scarcely ten yards off—a loud report—the smoke 
has hardly blown aside, ere we see him lifeless, 
almost at our very feet—had we waited three 
minutes longer, the hounds would have saved us 
the powder and shot !” 


The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical 
Work ; with some pieces not before publish- 
ed. New York: Robert Carter. 2 vols., 
18mo., pp. 295, 268. 

Correspondence between a Mother and her 
Daughter at School. By Mrs. Taylor and 
Jane Taylor. New York: Robert Carter. 
18mo., pp. 125. 

Essays in Rhyme: or Morals and Manners, 
with the Poetical Remains of the late Jane 
Taylor. New York: Robert Carter. 18mo., 
pp. 180. 

Memvirs and Correspondence of Jane Taylor. 
By Isaac Taylor, author of Natural History 
of Enthusiasm. New York: Robert Carter. | 
18mo., pp. 274. 


A yeEAT uniform edition, in excellent type and 
at a low price, of a series of books which 
should find a place in every Sunday School 
and District Library and at every fireside— 
where indeed they are already to a considerable 
extent familiar volumes. The mind of Jane | 
Taylor recalls to us two pure associations, the | 
poet Cowper and Mrs. Southey. In the Es- 
says in Rhyme we are reminded of the former, 
while the occasional verses have something of | 
the sentiment and naturalness of the latter, | 
though perhaps without the wider culture ot 
the wife of Southey. Jane Taylor was born 
in 1783, and died in 1823. It is an illustrious 
name in English literature—the honors of 
which are sustained at the present day by her 
brother, the author of the Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, and by the author of Philip Van 
Artevelde. The daughter of an artist, who 
subsequently became a dissenting clergyman, 
the home of Jane Taylor was a fountain of 
intellect and purity, of which her various writ-| 
ings were the — outpourings. The play- 
ful yet earnest little essays and sketches which 
she sent to a juvenile magazine, and which 
were afterwards collected as the “ Contributions 
of Q. Q.,” are classics in a difficult school of 
composition—writings for the young. The| 


| “T would get me a place that was decent and clean, 


she was still a child, having very early de-. 
veloped a faculty of writing very good verses, 

indeed commencing with her tenth year. The | 
first piece of poetry which she published was 
a contribution to a juvenile annual, the “ Beg- 

gar Boy.” It has a simplicity and vein of 

feeling which will not be readily exhausted: 


THE BEGGAR BOY. 


“I'm a poor little beggar, my mamma is dead ; 
My daddy is naughty, and gives me no bread ; 
O’er London's wide streets all the day long I roam, 
And when night comes on, I've got never a home. 


“IT would not be idle, like some wicked boys, 
So I got me a basket with trinkets and toys: 
Nobody was e’er more industrious than i 
Nobody more willing to sell, if you'll buy. 


“T've Bonaparte’s life, and adventures, and birth, 
And histories of all the great men of the earth : 
Enigmas, and riddles, and stories complete : 
Come buy them, dear ladies, a penny a sheet. 


“ Here’s cottons, and bobbins, and lxces so white, 
And thimbles, and scissors, well polished and bright : 
Fine pictures of Frenchmen, and Tartar, and Swede ; 
And Barton's gay books for good children to read. 


“T've al! the debates, in the parliament made, 
On sinecures, pensions, and taxes new laid ; 
Accounts of the battles by land and by sea, 
That were fought in one thousand eight hundred and 
three. 


“In summer, gay flowers and nosegays I sell, 
Sweet cowslips, and roses, and jasmines to smell: 
Water-cresses for breakfast, fresh gathered and green, 
From bad weeds and hemlock picked careful and clean. 


“ But alas! ‘tis in vain that | mournfully ery, 
And hold out my basket to all who pass by ; 
I fancy they’re thinking of other affairs ; 
For they seem not to notice or me or my wares. 


Though in a capacity ever so mean ; 
But nobody credits a word that I say, 
For they call me a vagrant, and turn me away. 


“In the evening I wander, all hungry and cold, 
And the bright Christmas fires through the windows 
behold : 
Ah, while the gay circles such comforts enjoy, 
They think not of me, a poor perishing boy! 


“Oh, had I a coat, if "t were ever so old, 
This poor trembling body to screen trom the cold; 
Or a hat from the weather to shelter my head ; 
Or an old pair of shoes, or a morsel of bread! 


“'T is almost a fortnight since I’ve tasted meat; 
Pray give a poor creature a mouthful to eat; 
And while you in plenty all comforts enjoy, 
Oh, think upon me, a poor perishing boy!” 


A satirical passage in her poem of Prejudice, 
descriptive of the vulgar wife of the vulgar 
Mayor, is indicative of her humor : 

“ What once was right or wrong, or high or low 

In her opinion, always must be so:— 

You might, perhaps, with reasons new and pat, 
Have made Columbus think the world was flat ; 
There might be times of energy worn out, 
When his own theory would Sir Isaac doubt: 
But not the powers of argument combined 
Could make this dear good woman change her mind. 
Or give her intellect the slightest clew 

To that vast world of things she never knew. 
Were but her brain dissected, it would show 
Her stout opinions fastened in a row, 

Ranged duly, side by side, without a gap, 
Much like the plaiting on her Sunday cap.” 


Many passages of the Correspondence furnish | 

d - ane | 
suggestive matter for thought. The prevailing 
seriousness is not unmingled with cheerful 
topics, though it may have been that the writ- 
er’s dread, in an artificial time, of mere literary | 
eflect, prevented her giving full expression to | 
her genius. We quote two brief passages | 
which exhibit her sentiment and her liberality, | 
founded on good sense : 
TO THE SAME. 
Colchester, June 28,1814. | 
What a pity it is that language 
should be so much abused, that what is really 
meant requires to be printed in italics! Of this | 
the poet has most tocomplain. He feeds, and | 
perhaps his whole soul is filled with a passage | 
which ninety nine of his hundred readers, at | 
least, will peruse without emotion. This struck | 
me in reading the first line of Thalaba— How | 
i 


“<* * © 





secret of their success may be, that the author beautiful is night,’ which may be read without 


/ continual habit of perusing them. 


|in a crowded theatre. 
| hundred novels, and attend as ae ty & and 
6 


at first; but returning to it, and endeavoring to 
enter into the feeling with which it was written, 
I found it to be—* How beantiful is night!” 
and I discovered in these simple words all those 
inexpressible emotions with which I so often 
contemplate the dark blue depths, and of which, 
even Southey could say nothing more striking 
than-—-* How beautiful is night!’ ; 

+ . * © * * 

** You mention novels :--you have read one 
or two here; and may conclude we are in the 
I believe in 
all my life I have read, and heard read, about a 
dozen—it may be twenty :—and though I think 
it injudicious to suffer very young girls to read 


'even a good novel, if there be love in it, yet | 


must maintain the opinion that most, or many 


|of those I have read were of a beneficial, and 


not of a hurtful tendency. I would as soon read 
some of Miss Edgeworth’s or Miss Hamilton’s 
novels, with a view to moral improvement, as 
Foster’s Essays; and I have too high an opinion 
of your good sense and liberality, to suppose 


| that, after a candid perusal of these, and some 


few other good novels (for the number of good 
ones I readily allow to be very small) you would 
repeat that, ‘to read them was incompatible 
with love to God.’ You oblige me to recur to a 
hackneyed argument, that the abuse of a thing 
should not set aside its use. 

** Do not say Iam pleading for an indiscrimi- 
nate indulgence in novel reading, or a frequent 


| perusal of the very best of nevels:—that, in 


common with every innocent recreation, may be 
easily carried to a hurtful excess: but you seem 


to me to fancy some fatal spell to attend the 
|very name of novel, in a way that we should 


smile at, as narrow-minded and ignorant, in an 
uneducated person: all I wish you to admit— 
all I think myself is, that it is a possible thing 
for a book to be written, bearing the general 


| form, appearance, and name of a novel, in the 


cause of virtue, morality, and religion ;—and 
then, that to read such a book is by no means 


* incompatible with love to God,’ or in the least 
displeasing in his sight. 


I think you will not 
hesitate to admit this: and then we exactly 
agree in our opinions of ‘plays and novels.’ 


| That plays, and bad novels, are * poisons which 
| Satan frequently insinuates’ with too great suc- 


cess, I have no more doubt of than yourself. 
Yet if I am not mistaken, he has some still more 
potent venoms ;—if I might judge from myself, 
there are ways, in the most private life, in do- 


|mestic scenes, in solitary retirements, by which 


Satan can as effectually operate on the heart, as 
I believe I might read a 


have my heart less drawn from God, than by 
those common pursuits and interests which, 
while it would be sinful to avoid them, I cannot 
engage in without sin. It is in the realities of 
life, and not merely in the fictions that occasion- 


ally amuse us, that [| find the most baneful poi- 
| sons, the most effectual weaners from ‘ love to 


God.’ 


“| think many people ‘strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel,’ in these very circumstances ; 
and Satan willingly suffers them to abstain with 
holy horror from the theatre, or to throw aside 
anovel with abhorrence—so that the idol, the 
real idol he has erected in their hearts, receive 
its daily worship. You cannot suppose I am 
bringing this forward by way of argument, for 
the one or the other; but it always appears to 
me that people begin at the wrong end, when 
they aitek oath errors as these. One might as 
well expect to demolish a building by pulling 
down some external ornament, while the pillars 
were left unmoved ; and | think many who ex- 
claim with vehemence against those who indulge 
in some of the vain pleasures of the world (for 
which probably themselves have no relish, and 
from which, therefore, it costs them little self- 
denial to abstain), would do well to examine if 
there be not some favorite idol within their 
own breasts, equally displeasing in the sight of 
a heart-searching God.” 
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The American Journal of Science and .1rt. 
Conducted by Professors B. Silliman and B. Silli- 
man, Jr, and James D. Dana. 2d Series. No. 
s. March, 1847. New Haven: printed for the 
Editors by B. L. Hamlin. 


Sruurman’s Journal is the oldest and perhaps 
the only channel of purely scientific informa- 
tion between this country and Europe. It has 
been the record of the devotion and energy of 
the first pioneers in the untrodden fields of in- 
vestigation in the New World. What changes 
in the state of most of the sciences since the 
first establishment of the journal ; and how few 
of the enthusiastic band that were the compeers 
of the senior editor now remain ! 

It would be a work of supererogation to re- 
commend to men of scientific pursuits that 
which is indispensable. But there is a large 
class of men engaged in the ordinary business 
of life, who might just as well be aware of the 
new discoveries of the day as not. We allude 
to those, who in the course of youthful educa- 
tion have made themselves reasonably well ac- 
quainted with Natural History and science ge- 
nerally ; but after entering the duties of active 
life, have neglected to keep fresh their informa- 
tion, by omitting to procure a medium through 
which to learn the results of new investigations. 
The advantage of taking a scientific journal 
must be obvious to the good sense of such per- 
sons. Every two months, a few evenings may 
be devoted to read up all that has transpired of 
interest on these topics ; and thus a popular ac- 
quaintance is acquired almost at a glance, which 
tends to keep the old foundations of scientific 
education solidly in the mind. 


In the present number is a Review of the Ge- 
ology of Russia, by M. E. De Verneuil, on the 
presentation of the joint work of the reviewer, 
Sir R. J. Murchison and Count A. Von Keyser- 
ling, on that subject, to the Geological Society of 
France. The work reviewed must be of extreme 
value to geologists, adding so vast a field as 
Russia in Europe, and the chain of the Ural, to 
the domain of exact observation. There is 
likewise a review of the New York Geological 
Reports. The whole of Western Europe, the 
greater part of the United States, and now Rus- 
sia, have been pretty accurately surveyed. We 
could not know more of the constitution of our 
planet as connected with the development of 
animal and vegetable life, if we could penetrate 
to the central fire. And it seems that if the 
mass of information now obtained were digested 
and popularized, a more valuable work than any 
yet issued on the subject of geology would be 
obtained. As it regards the New York survey, 
we think it a great pity that duplicate speci- 
mens of the various fossils and rocks were not 
left in each county where they were found, 
in the office and under the care of the county 
clerk. This collection might have been easily 
made, and together with a copy of the Reports 
to be deposited in the custody of the same offi- 
cer, would have been a convenience to travel- 
lers, and stimulated the inhabitants to acquire 
a local geological knowledge of their vicinity. 
The district school teachers might thus with 
comparative ease have mastered the principles 
of the science and the methods of observation ; 
all that they required were an elementary book, 
and access to the reports and the specimens ; and 
in each district school a cabinet would have 
speedily arisen to rival the central one at the 
county town. 


Mr. Dana and Professor Dewey continue seri- 
al papers, the one on Zoophytes, the other on 
the genus Carex. The former has contributed 
a very interesting speculation on the geological 
results of the earth’s contraction in cooling. 
He assumes the igneous liquidity of the earth as 
the basis of histheory. After the earth has suffi- 
ciently cooled to admit of the gathering of the 
waters into an ocean, it is supposed that the 
general tendency would be to a greater contrac- 
tion beneath the water; thus the lands will on 
the whole gradually rise above the level of the 
sea, while the waters retire to the deepened bed. 








Connected with this theory is the observation prisonment for life, that may prove convenient 
that mountains appear to have been elevated in other States, 

along the margin of the continent existing at) Four recent cases of interest are contained in 
the time of their upheaval; and that in the the present number, reported at length. The 
more newly elevated chains, as the Appalachi- last, in the Circuit Court of Petersburg in Vir- 
an, the folds or plication of the strata are more | ginia, decides that an enlistment into a volunteer 
abrupt in the vicinity of the sea, 'company by a minor is a contract with the go- 

The reports of Captain Fremont’s expeditions vernment, and is not binding on the infant, 
furnish to the journalist a subject of more than | unless shown to be beneficial to him. Another 
usual interest. And the energy of the explorer, case, bearing on the same subject, is alluded to, 
and the contributions made by him to our know- in which Judge Shaw of Massachusetts decided 
ledge of the vast regions he traversed, merit the that the consent of a parent or guardian is ne- 
commendation and honors he has obtained. cessary to make such an enlistment valid. 

In the paper on the Hybridity of Animals, the Among the obituary notices is that of Judge 

writer, Dr. Morton, concludes that fertile hy- Martin, late presiding judge in the Supremé 
bridity is evolved among animals in proportion Court of Louisiana. Judge Martin was not only 
to their aptitude for domestication; and that remarkable as one of the most profound jurists 
since different species of animals do produce a of the country, but the circumstances of his 
prolific hybrid offspring, “the fact, that the early life, the striking change in situation, from 
several races of mankind produce a more or less the poor French boy tothe eminent judge, his 
fertile progeny consfitutes in itself no proof of integrity, learning, and great wealth, invest his 
the unity of the human race.” The articles fortunes with some of the interest of romance, 
which follow, are an abstract of meteorological In the review of a new volume of Vermont 
observations at Marietta, Ohio, by Dr. Hildreth, Reports, a judicial joke is quoted that may indi- 
with remarks on the habits of the seventeen cate the simplicity of life in the Green Moun- 
year Locust; an analysis of the Oat, by Prof. tains. It seems that contracts for the delivery 
Norton, for which memoir the author received a of specific articles in that State and in parts of 
prize of £50 from the Highland Agricultural Canada adjacent are treated as promissory notes, 
Society; observations on the Mounds of the ‘ A new judge in Canada had resolutely, but in 
West, by E. G. Squier, and the description of a vain, set his face against the doctrine. The 
fossil bone of the Palaeotheriam by Dr. Prout. worthy and learned justice of the queen’s bench 
A very ingenious apparatus, invented by Dr. finally exclaimed in furore, and almost in des- 
Page, exhibiting the motion of an electro-magnet pair, that he thought it was asking too much 
on its axis without any support, is the subject of that the court should sit all day to determine the 
an article by the inventor, who is distinguished | amount of damages to be assessed upon a 
among magnetists for the fertility of his inge- promissory note! for a couple of middling 
nuity in the contrivance of various machines, likely young calves.” 
and appliances to procure motion by the aid of : 
electro-magnetism, A copious and invaluable 
resumé of foreign intelligence in chemical sci- | 
ence is furnished by Prof. Schaeffer, who from | “te , é 
his very youth has been devoted to the cause of dition, revised and enlarged. Harper & Bro- 
science, nor ever wandered from the pursuit, thers, 1547. 12mo. pp, 336. 
The foreign department contains a letter from A New edition of a work long since favorably 
Lyell the geologist, opposing the view of the co- received by the public, and which was original- 
existence of the human race with that of the Me- | ly written for the Common School Libraries of 
gatherium, founded on the discovery of a human Massachusetts, under the sanction of the Board 
bone, together with those of the Megatherium, of Education. In the hands of the present pub- 
in a bluff formation of the Mississippi, near lishers, it will find its way through new chan- 
Natchez. nels to a still wider usefulness. 

We learn from the Journal that the Smith- An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration and 
sonian Institution, as organized, 1s to consist of Practical Geometry ; together with numerous 
two departments—the one for the increase, the problems of practical importance in Mecha- 
other for the diffusion of knowledge among men.| ‘ies, By William Vogdes, Prof. of Mathe- 
Original researches will be fostered by aid in matics in the Central High School of Phila- 
publishing, or by premiums, and these research- | delphia. Philad.: E. C. & J. Biddle, 1847, 
es will be emboc ied in transactions. At the 12mo. pp. 299. 
effected by hae ag tape ea ee wen a Tue author claims for this work a practical 
a y lectures, by the publication of reports | character, adapted to the wants of those who do 
at the minimum cost, similar to those of the i i ethagaaeer a Be sae ve 

~Saperr a mr: not pursue the branches of mathematical sci- 
London Society, by collections of books, cabinets > taaght in collemes, bat into whose hand 
of natural history, and works of art. The or- | Oree aren oe cone ess the oma ow 
geese 2 : : the industrial pursuits of the country chiefly 
ganization will enable artists and inventors to fall. The rules are illustrated by copiouse 
exhibit their works in the halls of the Institution. | "4", bpwerer of B “tas Hee : i. Hut. 
The buildings are to be built by Mr. Renwick ples. . cle weres ot sag sha nasa peda nd 
be \ Fras --? | ton, Gregory, and Grier, have been freely consult- 
and are to consist of a centre building and wings o 
in the Roman style. It is judiciously suggested 
that the usefulness of the Institution should not 4n Elementary Treatise on Algebra, in which 
be sacrificed to the mere pomp of architectural | the Principles of the Science are familiarly 
display. | explained and illustrated by numerous ex- 
= | amples, designed for the use of Schools. 

The Law Reporter—February, 1847. Bos- | By Samuel Alsop, Principal of Friends’ Select 
ton: Published by Bradbury & Guild, No. 12) gchool, Philadelphia. Philad.: E. C. & J. 
Schoo] street. Philad.: J. K. Pollock. Balti- | Biddle, 1847. 12mo. pp. 258. 
more: N. Hickman. Charleston, S. C.: S. | Tae cool heads of the Friends should farnish 
Hart, sen. good mathematicians. The design of this par- 

Tue February number of this journal contains ticular work is at once to simplify the processes 
the usual amount of valuable information to the of algebra, and to extend the range of topics 
public. The leading article is marked by sound- usually included in elementary works of the 
ness and ability. It is a review of the last class. ‘‘ The theory of equations has been much 
volume of Day’s Connecticut Reports, with an more fully developed than in any elementar. 
allusion to the general character of the series treatise with which the author is acquainted. 
reported by that gentleman, who for more than Care has been taken to preserve perfect rigor in 


The Farmer's Companion ; or, Essays on the 
Principles and Practice of American Hus- 
bandry. Bythe late Hon. Jesse Buel. Sixth 








forty years has been thus adding to the legal the demonstrations, Thetheorem of M. Sturm, 


literature of the country. There are two or 
three cases that are judiciously criticised in the 
review, and a suggestion is made, as it regards 
the course of criminal practice in Connecticut, 
where the punishment is not by death or jm- 


for which he obtained the mathematical prize 
‘from the French Academy, has been developed 
‘at some length; as well as the compendious 
| method of Horner for approximating to the values 
| of the costs of an equation. The chapter on 
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the Summation of Series has been principally | surgeon, tells us that he amputated the leg of 


taken from Young’s Algebra; that on Binomial a woman while she was drunk, and that she 
Equations from a treatise on the theory of equa- was not aware of it until she became so- 


tions by the same author. For the theory of the ber, We are told that in one case, the patient 
Diophantine Analysis, the author is principally 


; : during a severe operation was “giving sly 
a to the admirable treatise on algebra, by wae and haodien del to bso serrovedin 
eee pot. ale Rs RS him. During the intervals of the inhalation 
LETHEON IN EUROPE. _his observations were of the most facetious 

Tue Letheon, the discovery of which was an- character—forcing from the bystanders in- 


nounced in our earliest nuinber, comes back to voluntary laughter, and converting that which: 


us from abroad with all the honors. The was to the poor fellow the most tragic event 
whole European press have given it welcome. into a scene little short of a farce.” 
The Times and the Debats have soberly dis- It is a mistake to suppose that the effect of 
coursed upon its virtues. Punch andtheCha- the inhalation of sulphuric ether is never 
rivari, by their jokes, have made it classical. stimulating, and productive of increased mus- 
An intense contributor to the People’s Journal cular action. There is a great similarity be- 
with raore regard for the Letheon than his | tween the influence of (nitrous oxide) laugh- 
readers, hails it thus :— ing gas, and the ethereal vapor upon the sys- 
“* WE HAVE CONQUERED PAIN.—This is in- tem. The control of the will continues to a 
deed a glorious victory to announce; a victory certain degree, and the thought uppermost in 
of the pure intellect. And from Americacomes the mind immediately preceding the in- 
the happy news ; from our brothers in another halation, controls to some extent the 
land, with whom we were lately going to war. fli Thus. wh it ide is taken fj 
Oh, shame be in the thought! “This is indeed © ect. was, WROD ESOUS CHES 1S TENOR WE 
a glorious victory; but there is no blow struck, amusement, it enlivens and increases Muscu- 
there has been no grappling together in the war at movement. It is the same with the ether, 
of savage impulse, no bloodshed, no remorse. Which is frequently inhaled with the same 
It is the victory of knowledge over ignorance, object. Prior to a serious operation, the mind 
of good over evil: there is no alloy; all our of course is braced to endurance of pain, and 
finer sympathies are established in one universal the eflect is reversed. 
prayer of grateful rejoicing. Benevolence has its The experience is not yet sufficiently ex- 
triumph, It is a victory not for to-day, nor for tensive to justify a decided opinion in regard 
our own time, but for another age, and all time to the safety of the ether in operations. Flow 
—not for our own nation, but for all nations, wil he suaibies of ‘quale ‘aiiee “ailenaiiiin 
from generation to generation, as long as the “ — 
world shall last.” where the ethereal vapor is used, compare 
There is something more to the purpose With that in cases where itis not? An ex- 
than all this. ‘The utility of the Letheon has tensive range of statistics will be necessary to 
received a further development from the ex- decide this question. We are of opinion that 
yerience of the great surgeons of Europe. ® wider observation will result in the conclusion 
3y its means, surgical operations of every kind that the vapor of ether is by no means of uni- 
and degree of severity have been performed Versal applicability insurgery. A man whose leg 


without pain. In Paris, M. Gerdy, a well Ws amputated without pain (he having inhaled | 


known French surgeon of celebrity, has com- the vapor), the other day, in the City Hospi- 
municated through Arago to the Academy of tal, died subsequently from inflammation of 
Sciences the results of a trial of the Sulphuric the membrane covering the intestines (peritoni- 
Ether, which the Letheon is now understood to tis), and upon examining his body, the lungs 
be, upon himself. The effect was as follows. were found studded over with miliary tuber- 


A general sensation of numbness, similar to Cles in their earliest stage (the beginning of | 


that produced by opium, which dulled the sense Consumption). The cause of death was pro- 


of touch. ‘To this eflect is attributable the bably independent of the ether; but how far 


insensibility to pain in surgical operations. Was the disease of the lungs just commenced 
The sense of hearing was to some extent OWing to the introduction of this irritating va- 
affected, the senses of taste and smell not por? W here there 18 any affection of the 
much, and the sense of sight not at all. The Chest or disposition to it, the sulphuric ether 
articulation became slower; the intelligence is hardly safe. ‘The same may be also said in 
remained clear. The pulse remaining un- regard to its use in certain conditions of the 


altered proved that the circulation was not) nervous system, debility, &c. It was stated | 


affected. _in the former notice of this subject, that there 


In using Sulphuric Ether certain precautions were cases on record of dangerous results from | 
are necessary. It should be pure. The test | breathing it. Dr. Beck in his Medical Juris- 
of its purity is its having a density of 735 or prudence states on the authority of a Dr. | 


less, and its volume not being lessened when Mitchell, that delirium, inflammation of the 
agitated in a minim measure, with half its brain,and death, have resulted in consequence. 
volume of a concentrated solution of muriate, Sulphuric ether in its ordinary fluid form 
of lime. Sulphuric Ether is made by mixing has long been used in the treatment of disease. 
alcohol and sulphuric acid together,and always It has been applied for the first time in the 
contains sulphurous acid and free alcohol, form of vapor in a case of Tetanus (lock- 
unless removed by lime and subsequent distilla- jaw) by Dr. Ranking, of London, but without 
tion. ‘The vapor of ether should not be inhaled success, the symptoms of the disease being 
without a due admixture of atmospheric air. made worse by its use. 


With too little it is irritating to the throat;) Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh has used it with | 


with too much it is inert. It is well known good success in a case of difficult parturition. 
that this vapor, when combined with the; In the Archives Générales de Medicine for 
common air, constitutes an explosive gas, the year 1828, we find a record to the effect 
It therefore behooves all while using it to avoid that a Mr. Hickmann, an English surgeon, had 
any lighted body. If during its inhalation an Written a letter to Charles X., announcing 
explosion should take place, it would robably | that he had, by means of the introduction of 
communicate itself to the interior of the chest | certain gases into the lungs, succeeded in ren- 
of the patient, tear the bronchial tubes, and rates ear se operations painless. This 
literally reduce the lungs to atoms. _ing allusion to the subject is all that can be dis- 
The effect of the ether is somewhat like covered. It looks, however, like an anticipa- 


that of alcohol. Mr. Lawrence, the London | tion of the Boston discovery. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


Tue annual meeting of this Society took place in 
| Providence last month. The exercises on the 
occasion were of the most interesting character, 
| and highly creditable to the Society, and to those 
who took part in the performances. We are 
indebted to the Providence Journal for the par- 
ticulars of this meeting, and notices of the poem 
and oration, 

“Albert G. Greene introduced with some 
pertinent remarks, an original poem by Mrs. 
| Sarah H. Whitman. The subject was the advent 

of Roger Williams in Rhode Island, the great 
thoughts and principles of which he was the 
apostle and first exponent in New England, with 
a felicitous allusion to the places rendered me- 
morable by association with his name. 

**The discourse of Judge Durfee was upon 
purely Rhode Island themes—the Rhode Island 
idea of Government. The orator gave the philo- 
sophical origin of this idea, traced its progress 
in history through the Waldenses and Albigenses, 
the Protestant reformation, the great Puritan 
movement in England, till it finally took an 
organic form in the State. He then gave the 
internal history and external influence of this 
idea, and concluded with a most eloquent and 
earnest appeal to the people of the State to 
cherish and hand down to posterity the know- 
ledge of the early history of the State. 

‘**The discourse, which has since been pub- 
lished, displayed minute research and profound 
thought, and will add to the author’s reputation. 

** An old Psalm, appropriate to the occasion, 
and printed on the order of exercises, in the 
orthography of an older day, was then sung, as 
our fathers and mothers were used to do, the 
minister giving out two lines at a time, and the 
whole congregation joining in the singing.” 

The Rhode Island Historical Society is among 
the most active in the Union. It has published 
five volumes of valuable matter relating to the 
State of Rhode Island, each being complete 
, works; they are the following :— 

Roger Williams’s Key to the Indian Language 

—London, 1643. 

Simplicity’s Defence against Seven-Headed 
Policy. By Samuel Gorton. London, 1646; 
with notes and illustrative documents, By 
Judge Staples. 
| ‘The Early History of Narragansett, with an 

appendix of original documents. By Elisha R. 
| Potter. 
| An Historical Discourse on the Civil and Re- 
ligious Affairs of Rhode Island, from 1638 to 
/1738. By John Callender, Boston, 1739; with a 
| memoir of the author, and notices of his contem- 
poraries. By Rev. R. Elton. 

| The History of Providence, from its first Set- 
tlement. By W R. Staples. 

The Society is the owner of an elegant little 
| structure, built by itself on University Hill, near 
|Browne University. There its works, manu- 
| scripts, and relics of bygone times, are kept, and 
its ordinary meetings are held. Although the 
State is small, it has figured largely in our coun- 
try’s history, trom the time when Roger Williams 
first landed on its shores in 1638, to the Dorr in- 
_surrection afew yearssince. Her colonial annals 
/are full of interest. In the War of Independence 
|she teok a prominent part, furnishing some of 
‘the most distinguished officers, and during the 

late war with England she was equally active, 
when, if she had sent no one but the brave Com- 
modore Perry to fight the battles of the country, 
|the laurels she reaped would have sufficed for 
_her portion of the glory gained in our contest 
with the then mistress of the ocean. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Hillard’s Lectures on Milton—Boston 
opinions of the Review of Bancroft in the 
Edinburgh—The Literary World and Mr. 

| Sargent’s Poems—Mr, Emerson’s Poems— 

Literary News. 


| 
; 


Boston, March 8, 1847. 
Tue principal literary attraction here at pre- 
sent, is the course of lectures, by George S. 
Hillard, on the Life, Writings and Times of 
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John Milton. They belong to the series before 
the Lowell Institute, and have, so far, been at- 
tended by an audience unprecedented in num- 
bers and intelligence. On last Friday evening, 
there were from 3000 to 3500 persons present. 
Mr. Hillard, as you may imagine from the rush 
to hear him, is a very popular lecturer. He is 
one of our first scholars and writers, and to a 
style of fluent ease and polished condensation, 
he adds the further charm of a musical voice and 
effective delivery. His first lecture was devoted 
to the times of Milton, and contained a large 
amount of valuable information relating to the 
olitical, theological and social condition of 

ngland under the Stuarts, with a view of the 
literature of the period. Mr. Hillard gave a 
sketch of the different political and religious 
yarties, in order to convey an impression of the 
influences operating on Milton’s mind from 
without, and insensibly moulding his opinions, 
As a politician he considered him as the child 
of his age, but as a poet comparatively uninflu- 
enced by it. The second lecture was devoted to 
the early life of Milton, and to a criticism on his 
early poems. It was written with great sweet- 
ness and beauty of style, displayed a most grace- 
ful grasp of the subject, and was full of fine and 
felicitous criticism. ‘The remarks on Comus 
were especially beautiful. There are few men 
who could have held the attention of such an 
immense audience in an exposition of so refined 
a poem. | 
his lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, 
that they were delivered in Vienna to an audience 
of nearly three hundred persons. The differ- 
ence between Vienna and Boston in the matter 
of lectures, at least, is ten to one in favor of our 
city. It is somewhat curious that the Lowell 
Institute pays so much more to its lecturers than 
any other institution, that it is enabled to import 
the first European men of science, such as 
Agassiz and Lyell, to deliver courses of lectures 
in Boston. There are sneers at Boston notions ; 
but it was a respectable ‘* notion” which entered 
the head of a Bostonian, to leave a large fortune 
to his city for the purpose of giving it free public 
lectures to the end of time. 

The review of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh, attracts considerable attention here, and 
is universally set down as cold, impudent, and 
trashy. The writer is evidently either one of 
those fish-blooded elegant litterateurs, who obtain 
in certain London cliques, by virtue of their 
‘*smooth-rubbed” uncharacteristic mediocrity, 
or a regular hack from Grub street, whose mind 
has been worn into weakness by doing criticism 
by the job. Whatever may be thought of Ban- 
croft, it is certain that he can write English 


much better than his reviewer ; and the preten- | 


sion of the latter, in charitably tapping him on 


the shoulder, and trying to make him play | 
Verges to his own Dogberry, is exquisitely | 


ridiculous. The whole meaning of the Review is, 
that from an American nothing in the way of 
pure English is to be expected. To try him by 
the standard of Addison or Burke would be 
unjust. But he writes excellent Choctaw, and 
from the Choctaw point of view he should there- 
fore be judged. Had the criticism come from 
Carlyle or Macaulay, we might have the conso- 
lation of knowing that it was done by an able 
man, who knew something of the resources of 
language and the materials of history ; but when 
one of the weakest of weak Englishmen,—a man 
who knows nothing “ which it is not a disgrace 
not to know,”—a man who cannot command a 
single phrase which mediocrity has not already 
worn to rags,—assumes a pitying patronage to 
one of the first American writers and historians, 
it is the sublime of stupid impudence. It is 
John Lily patronizing Shakspeare, Henry 
James Pye nodding kindly to Cowper, William 
Hayley affirming that there is something decent- 
ly good in Robert Burns. ‘ Weal pie,” saith 
Samuel Weller, in one of his philosophic solilo- 
quies, ‘“‘a werry good thing 1s weal pie, when 
you know the lady that made it, and are sure it 
aint kittens.” We do not always know “ the 


Schlegel boasts, in the introduction to | 








lady” who makes up articles for the Edinburgh 
Review, and therefore have not the surety 
which Mr. Weller demands. 


gent’s poems a week or so ago, did not do him 
or his book justice. 
over the fine poem of ‘ Adelaide’s Triumph” 
with a fleer. If the reviewer did not read it, as 
he asserts, the sooner he enriches his mind by 
its perusal, the better for him. It is one of the 
best occasional poems ever produced on this 
side of the Atlantic—original in its conception 
and strikingly beautiful in execution. Unlike 


mere string of fine fancies and phrases, but a 
real poem, short but full of meaning, and im- 
pressing the mind as a whole. 
a poet displays imagination, more than in acom- 
mand of single imaginative expressions. 
Literary World must beg the writer’s indulgence 
for the interruption of a few lines. At the 
remonstrance of the letter writer, and with the 
kindest feelings towards Mr. Sargent, the Lite- 
rary World, after a violent convulsion of the 
larynx, has actually got Lord de Warrene down 
and proceeded with the story. It is certainly a 
pleasing narrative, and justifies the praise we 
have already given to Mr. Sargent’s story telling 





native compost, the intellectual guano to which 
| our correspondent alludes, as so enriching to the 
;mind. The conception of part of the story is 
| beautiful—of the self-sacrifice of a woman who 
| Voluntarily serves in silence the lady of a noble 
| house, to all whose wealth and honors she has 
| the only legitimate claim. It is the spirit of 
_ Violain new circumstances. To render the effect 
, complete, the ballad should have had a differ- 
ent close; Adelaide should not have enjoyed a 
| physical triumph. It should have been spiritual 
,alone. Lord de Warrene, on acquaintance, 
| turns out no better than he appeared from 
| first impressions. He is exceedingly like a 
father we saw the other night in a farce at the 
/ Park Theatre, in faded claret and tarnished 
steel, with those inexpressible drab overalls, 
which have no existence save in theatrical 
| wardrobes. 
| implement employed in the manufacture of rock 
| candy; in fact, he was but a stick to hold the 
| plot together. So Adelaide is a sweet, pathetic, 
| amiable heroine, but Lord de Warrene, as we 
| suspected, behaves as well as could be required 
of him under the cireumstances, nothing more. 


We may be wrong, but we have great venera- 
tion for the poet’s divinest faculty, and nothing 
| seems to us to detract more from the reverence 
‘due to poetry than the common abuse of the 
| term imagination. If an author is obscure, it is 
| set down to the score of imagination; if he 
| rants, he is said to have a splendid imagination ; 
if he borrows a few poetical feathers and de- 
claims, an indirect compliment is paid to Shak- 

speare and Milton, in calling him a man * of 
imagination—large !” We look for something 
/of creation and invention, before we apply the 
term in its proper literary sense. Now Ade- 
laide’s Triumph is a skilful and feeling composi- 


honorable a noun? Would it even have been 


fancies ?” 


We trust our readers do not so misunderstand 
us, as to take our occasional censures for per- 
sonal ill-will. We trust there will always be 
evident, a good cause intended to be served. 

We gladly take this occasion to quote a few 


the Home Journal, we admire heartily. 


THE GAY DECEIVER. 


“ Summer wind! summer wind! 
Where hast thou been ? 
Chasing the gossamer 
Over the green! 
Rifling the cowslip’s wealth, 
Down in the dale ? 
Light-pinioned pilferer, 





Tell me thy tale! 


The Literary World, in its notice of Sar- | 


It should not have passed | 


many of our best occasional pieces, it is nota} 


It is in this that | 


[The | 


powers, but we cannot find in it the rich imagi- | 


His use was similar to that of the | 


tion, but is ita “areal poem,” in any reverent | 
use of so sterling an adjective and so right | 


discredited by the introduction of “a few fine 


“Tum a rover gay, 
Dashing and free,— 
Now on the land astray, 
Now on the sea. 

I quaff the honey-breath 
Of the young rose ; 

I kiss the violet 
Where the brook flows. 


“ Out on thee, fugitive, 

Fickle, untrue ! 

Leaving the violet, 
Whom wilt thou woo ? 

Canst thou delighted be 
With hearts undone ? 

Canst thou show constancy 
Never to one? 


“ Ah! hear me, maiden dear! 

Turn not away : 

I have a rover been 
Until to-day ; 

But now I find a home 
W here I can rest ;— 

Captive, { sink, at length, 
Here on thy breast.” J 


I have not seen any review of Emerson’s 
, Poems in the World yet. His volume presents 
strong temptations to the critics; but they should 
be of keen eye and cool temper. Emerson is the 
most slippery and elusive of writers, and absolute- 
ly mocks at the usual processes of analysis. No 
one, Who has not reproduced the moods of mind 
in which many of his poems had their birth, can 
possibly see in them anything but shining mist. 
Though he is the most transcendental of tran- 
scendentalists, he is, at the same time, the most 
acute of Yankees; and deals with a practical 
question with as much sagacity as with a pan- 
theistic revelation from the seventh heaven of 
philosophy. No man living combines so happily 
elevation with shrewdness. He isa sort of cross 
between Apollo and Jonathan Slick. Leaving 
out of view the peculiar doctrines and more 
peculiar rhythm, of many pieces in his volume, 
—which none but the initiated can comprehend, 
—there are the ethereal beauty of ** The Fore- 
runners,” the blithe philosophy of ‘* The Hum- 
ble Bee,” the dilating imagination of ‘* The 
Problem,” the keen, subtle and fiery essence of 
genius, which pervades the ‘Ode to Beauty,” 
and the mystical pathos and tenderness of ** The 
Dirge.” 

The American Peace Society have offered 
$500 for the best Essay on the Mexican War, to 
be sent in four months after the war closes. 
Prof. Greenleaf, of Cambridge, Dr. Wayland, 
Dr. Jenks, are the Committee to read the Es- 
says. As these gentlemen are among the best 
men in the country, it is to be hoped that they 
will live to give their decision, though such 
extreme longevity is not to be reasonably ex- 
pected. 

There is little literary news. Monroe & Co. 
will not publish Wm. H. Channing's Life of Dr. 
Channing until May. The correspondence of 
the Dr., if we may judge from the few specimens 
given inthe Life of Blanco White, will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting. ‘Ticknor & Co. are now 
printing a new edition of Motherwell’s Poems, 
containing about thirty posthumous poems, not 
included in the other editions. It is ies to have 
a Life of the poet. The same publishers have 
also just issued a Church Liturgy, containing 
many new forms of expression, and other inno- 
vations. The Old and New Schools begin al- 
ready to cavil at it. 

Mr. H. N Hudson, the lecturer on Shak- 
| speare, is threatening an article on Philanthropy, 
to serve as a conclusion to the remarks on the 
Philanthropists, contained in his brilliant and 
stringent review of “Festus.” Geo. F, Curtis, 
an able lawyer and legal writer, is engaged in 
the preparation of a work on Copyright. 


lines from Mr. Sargent’s volume, which, with | 


Miscellany. 








| Noan’s Times and Messenger has an edify- 
ing corollary, to an account of the recent sin- 
gular trial in the case of Dr. Oatman, who, as 
| all the world knows, has been sued for damages 
| in the Court of Common Pleas, by an = 


| ing lady, to whose nostrils he had applied, by 
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way of test, a phial of cayenne pepper, at a| 


magnetic séance held by Dr. Le Roy Sunder- | 
land ; the result of which trial was, that the | 
jury gave six cents damages and six cents costs, 
in favor of the plaintiff. 

** Guosts.—Brutus saw the ghost of Cesar ; 
Molly Brown saw the ghost of Giles Scroggins ; 
Richard III. beheld the shades of those whom he 
had murdered ; the ghost of Hamlet’s father is 
an old stand-by recognised by everybody; Sci- 
pio’s ghost walked unavenged, so Cato said; 
ghosts are spoken of in the Holy Scriptures— 
therefore ghosts may now be visible to such per- 
sons as know how to command their presence or 
appearance, We will confess that, only one 
short week ago, we should have laughed at the 
idea of spirits being permitted to startle one’s 
optics in the 19th century; but in the meantime, 
abundant evidence of the fact that we would 
have cachinnated in the wrong place has been 
furnished. On the trial of Oatman, it was sworn 
that the plaintiff, Miss Montgomery, was a ghost} 
seer, and that she had, at different periods, seen 
the spirits of her mother (horrid blasphemy !), 
George Washington, and John Wesley! As the 
oath under which this information was given 
was taken by one who had only heard that she 
had witnessed these remarkable sights, it was 
not particularly convincing; but all doubt per- 
force vanished when a Mr. Gerard, a magnetic 
somnambulist, swore that he ‘ had seen a great 
variety of ghosts.” Thus, we are positively as- 
sured that apparitions not only do treat the earth 
to occasional visits, but that there are varieties 
of them, just as there exist varieties of apples, 
flowers, and su forth! Yes, we have every rea- 
son to believe that ghosts of all kinds—old, 
young, tall, short, handsome, and homely 
shades— 

* Black spirits and white, 
Biue spirits and grey’— 

come to New York, at pleasure, across the Styx, 
in Charon’s noted river craft. Heaven knows 
Europe is sending us population enough, and the 
other world ought not to forward its inhabitants 
to this part of the mundane ball. Confound im- 

rovements, after all!—for perhaps this recent 
increase in the emigration of ghosts is entirely 
owing to the rapid march of science : that is, 
for aught we know to the contrary, the Styx may 
now be navigated by steam, and Cerberus may 
take charge of a telegraphic -station, as well as 
the gates of a place that lies further south than 
any other of which we have cognisance. Won- 
derful, indeed, are the consequences of progress ! 
Henceforth, call not implicit confidence in the 
supernatural the oflspring of ignorance. Sir 
Walter Scott had a personal knowledge of spec- 
tres, according to his own showing. Sheridan 
Knowles believes in their existence, and is, 
withal, so superstitious that he will not walk 
under a ladder for fear some evil genius will 
cause him to be hanged. The incredulous will, 
therefore, learn that we have intellect in support 
of our side of the question.” 

A foreign correspondent of the Courier and 
Enquirer enters another protest agaiust certain 
other evils of the times, which his earnest re- 
monstrance, after making allowance for his 
utter denial of “social liberty,” should go far 
to abate. 

** It is our constant vaunt that ours is a land of 
liberty; and, thank Heaven, so it is. Liberty, 
both personal and political, is ours in right and 
possession. But have we social liberty? No, 
nota particle of it. And I hesitate in nowise 
to say so, though my words will probably excite 
as little sympathy as did the lamentations of Dr. 
Parr over the rent in his new cloak. Still the 
rent did not less mar the beauty of the garment, 
and, believe me, that the absence of that grace- 
ful regard to the privacies of life, which spreads 
a charm over existence, detracts in no slight de- 
gree from the amenities of society. Certainly it 
js a great thing that among us a man’s property 
is his own, to do with it what shall seem to him 
best; and we can never too dearly prize that 





law which saves the meanest individual from an 
imprisonment of months on mere suspicion,—an 
affair of common occurrence in France—to be 
afterwards thrust into the streets, neither inno- 
cent nor guilty in the world’s esteem, to meet, 
what I have known, a once flourishing family 
changed into paupers, prostitutés and plunder- 
ers, for lack ofa father’s care. But is it a small 
matter that, in our cities as well as our villages, 
no time, nor place, nor circumstance, is holy from 
the intrusion of the prying eye, the tattling 
tongue, and the slanderous pen ?—that the in- 
comings and outgoings of every one are known 
to all and are the subject of criticism to all? 
The gossiping busy-bodies of Boston and New 
York, ‘whose name is Legion,’ and who pass 
their time in ‘ inquiring for some new thing,’ it 
matters not whether false or true, are better ac- 
quainted, perhaps, with their neighbors’ con- 
cerns than with theirown. And inat least par- 
tial corroboration of my words, I will mention, 
though it shames me to do so, what has lately 
come to my knowledge, that in these cities state- 
ments are annually published, and patronised 
too, describing the parentage, property and lives 
of persons who, so far from ever having obtruded 
themselves on public notice, were always con- 
tent to go on ‘in the quiet tenor of their ways,’ 
and in the modest performance of every duty. 
Such things should not be. 

** The other of the two subjects above alluded 
to, and one which interests me quite as strongly 
and not more agreeably than the first, is the 
licentious American practice of giving introduc- 
tory letters, without regard to the merits of the 
bearers of them, and in contempt of the rights of 
those to whom they are addressed. So preva- 
lent and odious has it become, that recommend- 
ations from the other side of the water are be- 
ginning to be considered as serious afflictions, 
and are sometimes very properly rejected by the 
purposed victims, on the ground that they are 
unacquainted with their would-be tormentors, 
One instance among many, illustrative of the ex- 
istence of this intolerable nuisance, will suffice 
to show that I ‘speak by the card.” An Eng- 
lish gentleman, conspicuous alike for his public 
and private virtues, his high rank and position 
in society, but who, in an evil hour for his future 
comfort, once visited the United States, is to this 
day overwhelmed with scriptory impertinences 
of transatlantic growth, which would drive a 
less patient and amiable man than himself stark 
mad. And what renders the matter still worse 
is, that these letters of introduction, written fre- 
quently with self-serving or political views, are 
sometimes given to those who, ‘not to speak it 
profanely, have neither the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christian, Pagan, nor man, they 
imitate humanity so abominably.’” 


The secret of poetic effect is to put the 
thought in a form just corresponding to the 
occasion ;—not to make a narrative poem out 
of a ballad; an epic instead of a canto, ora 
sonnet in place of a jingle. Sentiment should 
for such purposes be put up in very small 
parcels; suggesting more than it asserts. 
The Louisville Journal, famous for its contri- 
butions to the stock of wit and poetry, furnishes 
the following in a late number, in which aim 
is taken from the right level :— 


“A RHYMING FAREWELL.” 


“ Ah, well you knew 
The heart you threw 
Away was true 
To love and you 

Alone. 

“ Night's sky that teemed 
With worlds redeemed, 
Held none that beamed 
More bright than seemed 

Our own. 


“ For every charm 
Of soul or form, 
The heart to warm 
Or nerve the arm 

Was here. 


“ But pleasure’s hall 
And beauty’s thrall 











And glory’s call— 
I left them all 
For you. 


[March 20, 


“In you was blent 
Each element 
Of beauty, lent 
To sweet intent 

Within. 


“ There was a bright 
Bewildering light 
That fell in might 
won pont dark night 

eyes. 

“ There was a dawn 
Of soul upon 
Your lips, that shone 
Like sunshine on 

My heart. 


“ Each gentle word 
That you conferred, 
Like music heard 
In sweet dream, stirr’d 

My soul. 

“ And she you were 
The on/y here 
Who could confer 
A smile or tear 

At will. 


“ But fare you well! 
*T were vain to dwell 
Upon that spell— 

It can compel 
No more. 


“ The mystic chain 
That you would fain 
Link up again 
Is broke in twain— 

I'm free! 

“ Go—be’t your's while 
You may beguile 
By many a wile 
Of word or smile 

To cheat, 

“ Nor vainly yet 


Think I regret— 
I will forget 
That we have met. 


Farewell !’ 
Taylorsville, Ky. Cc. W. A. 


Leigh Hunt is too much a man of gallantry 
ever to pass in his new (literary) street per- 
ambulations the house of a lady of genius, 
without paying his respects to the presence 
within. He thus discourses of a past and pre- 
sent inhabitant of the same street : 


** In Bolton street resides Mrs. Norton, 
A Grace for beauty and a Muse for wit. 


‘*Are not these names of authoresses pleasant to 
repeat as one goes along, instead of merely look- 
ing up and reading the word ‘tobacconist,’ or 
‘tea-dealer,’ or thinking of one’s cares? Mrs. 
Norton, though of an aristocratic sphere, cannot 
be accused of taking an aristocratic view of the 
rights of the poor. A fine trumpet has she 
blown up in their behalf, in eloquent and sound- 
ing verses. We allude to her poem called the 
‘Child of the Isles.’ Its only danger is, that 
however sweet and powerful, he has blown it a 
little too long, and in a tone of too unvaried re- 
monstrance; so that the persons whose con- 
science it was intended to rouse, might pretend 
they had a right not to listen. She is a glorious 
creature, body and mind ; and ought to be a prin- 
cess with a million a year, to enable her purse 
to flow like her poetry. Her sister, Lady Duffe- 
rin, is another: and we believe that these two 
ladies are as remarkable for their attachment to 
one another, as for genius. (N.B. We do not 
pretend a right to make these or any other per- 
sonal remarks in our own individual character, 
but solely as speaking the sentiments of observ- 
ers in general. ) 

“ In Bolton street latterly resided, for a short 
eriod, Madame d’Arblay, authoress of ‘ Eve- 
ina, ‘Cecilia,’ &c. Madame d’Arblay—Miss 

Burney ‘as was’ (this is the way in which it 
would have pleased her to designate another)— 
did not bestir herself in behalf of the poor and 
oppressed, like the fair poetesses; neither did 
she partake of their beauty. Sympathy was not 
the taste of her times, nor did it suggest itself 
to her comic and somewhat servile genius. In 
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truth, Madame d’Arblay was a worshipper of | that would ultimately have qualified them to 
rank, and by no means either the profound or | execute a work, creditable to the art and worthy 
refined writer her friends took her for. Her de- | of jts destination. 

light is to get her heroines into vulgar difficul-| [his brings us back to the subject of our 
ties. Butshe had scary range ya into _ last article ; and we shall have a word more to 
ae 7c. pe ig Ce ee ionaien of h “ |Say in reference to the importance of severe 
prec in the royal household as one of the! study, in order to the attainment of excellence 
qreneees of Queen Charlotte, whose exactions |!" @ny of the departments of the Fine Arts. 
of attention nearly killed her, and who could not | That it is requisite for the accomplishment of 
be persuaded that a woman of genius, possessing | high degree of excellence, no one who is at 
the felicity of waiting on a queen, could have | all conversant with the beauties of the old 


anything to do with ill-health, is a lamentable, | 
unconscious exposure of mistakes on all sides, 
and high feeling on none.” 


Che Fine Arts. 


One of the latest acts of our wise legislators, 
in Senate and Congress assembled, was to | 
give the commission for the picture to fill the | 
vacant panel in the Rotunda of the Capitol to 
Mr. Powell. That this act is an affront to 
the understanding of their constituents, will 
not be denied by any one at all conversant 
with affairs of art; and by what species of 
juggling it has been consummated, we are at 

















masters, whose works are so often quoted as 
examples of superior merit, will deny, and we 
are far from despairing of the ultimate triumph 
of high art in our own country. In every 
other great pursuit, whether in the walks of 
elevated science, poetry, general literature, or 
mechanics, the intellectual as well as the moral 
and physical energies of the American people, 
have shown themselves hardly second in 
achievement to any ; and are destined, at no 
distant day, to rank with the older nations of 
the world. 

It is an old and pervading belief, that the 
world will never again witness the Arts in their 
full glory, as they shone in the days of Xerxes 


with such a degree of proficiency as to render 
the study of the Greek remains a real advan- 
tage in cultivating the taste. 

In the Foreign Academies there are gene- 
rally rooms devoted, and hours allotted, daily, 
to 5 Ban from the flat, that is, from fine en- 
gravings and drawings by the best masters ; 
landscape and water-color drawing, architec- 
tural drawing, copying statues; a modelling 
school and a life school; and in addition to 
this, a painting school, for the more advanced 
students. In this school they are instructed 
in copying some of the best pictures of the 
different schools, by which means they are ena- 
bled to acquire a correct knowledge of the me- 
chanical process and materials employed in 
the best schools of art. Besides these means 
of practical instruction, there are five courses 
of lectures, gratuitous, given to the exhibitors 
as well as students. The courses are on paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, perspective, and 
anatomy. 

It may not, at present, be within the power 
of our Academy to establish a// these facilities ; 
but it is legitimately their office ; and we be- 
lieve we have a right to expect them to do 





a loss to conjecture, though we are disposed to| and Apelles—of Angelo and Raphael. But something towards it. With them, the annual 
regard it as a practical political joke, an ebulli-| we are infidel in this belief, and acknowledge | exhibition is of paramount importance to every 
tion of the facetious spirit that sometimes is ourselves so verdant, as to imagine that pictures | other consideration, when it should be but 


manifest among our lawgivers, and which not | 
unfrequently has a like unfortunate result ;| 
another evidence of the eccentricity of the age 
in which our lot is cast. We have no personal 
ill will towards the artist selected, and no dis- 
position to underrate his abilities ; but, out of 
the number of applicants for the commission, 
we honestly believe him the least deserving— 
the least qualified to undertake it. 

Mr. Powell is a young artist of no mean 
abilities, and we have always indulged the be-_ 
lief that age and experience, with well directed 
cultare, would place him in a respectable rank 
among his compeers. It was his misfortune 
at one time to be the pet of fashion, more 
from the circumstance of his extreme youth 
and precocity than any intrinsic excellence in 
his art; and as a natural consequence, he was 
prodigiously caressed for a season and suddenly 
forgotten. He had the good sense to perceive 
that his present harvest was ended, and ap- 
plied himself to study with considerable ear- 
nestness ; and had his misguided friends left 
him with his elementary studies, he might 
have retrieved his lost popularity. It was, no_ 
doubt, kindly meant, on their part, but we pre- 
dict that it will be his ruin. 

The mode suggested in the Evening Mirror, 
would have been the proper one for Congress 
to adopt. “To invite artists to send cartoons | 
to Washington, from which the best design 
might have been selected by a committee ap- 
pointed forthe purpose. This,” the journal re- 
marks, “is the Democratic and honorable | 
course pursued by England and France in such 
matters. But here we job everything—from a_ 
picture to a Major General: nothing goes by | 
merit, but everything by favor.” 

There was no need of haste in giving this 
commission, and the cause of art and the inte- 
rests of the people would have been much better 
served had the subject been deferred for a 
time. If our legislators, in their wisdom, did 
not consider such men as Durand, Cole, Page, 
Morse, and Sully, among the seniors, equal to 
the work, they should have given time to the 
junior class—and their name is legion—who 
unquestionably are beginning to enjoy superior 
advantages for study, and greater stimulus to 
exertion, to perfect their elementary education ; 
and acquire that degree of skill in manipulation | 
and the modes of expressing their thoughts, | 


have been painted, and statues modelled and 
wrought, within the last half century, equal in 
grandeur of conception, and superior in point 
of execution to the works of antiquity. But 
these results are only observable where a cor- 
responding attention has been bestowed upon 
elementary culture. The Greeks exacted of 
the student in sculpture, and the different 


classes of painting practised among them, seven 


years’ study,in outline, exclusively, with the stile. 

The modern German and French schools 
are more thorough in their elementary studies 
than any others; and the good results are 
inanifest in their higher class productions, such 


as those of Horace Vernét, Paul de la Roche, 


and Shaeffer. In the French schools esta- 


blished for the education of operatives destined | 
to be employed in the decoration of manufac- | 


tured products ; scroll work, the human figure, 
and various other desirable standards, are set 


up to be copied in outline alone, with plain 


charcoal ; a course tenaciously adhered to, until 
an ability to appreciate and to delineate beauty 
of form, is developed. 

The celebrated Overbeck, who is at the head 
of the highest class of German art—that of a 


| secondary, and regarded only as a means for 
| the attainment of higher ends. It lies within 
| the power of that institution to promote or re- 
tard the progress of knowledge among our 
| artists, beyond all present calculation, and it is 
high time they had exhibited at least a dispo- 
| sition to advance. 


————— 








Rlusic. 
AMERICAN MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


We augur much practical good to result 
from the successful establishment of this So- 
, ciety. It isan enterprise which possesses the 
| greatest interest to those who seek to promote 
the elevation of public taste and morals 
through the pure and simple appliances of Art. 
Such an effort as is now made we never con- 
templated would be undertaken by a single 
individual, but rather from the combined re- 
sources of the many who have this object at 
heart: hence the more praise is justly the 
meed of the projector for his courage and de- 
votion to the cause, in attempting that alone, 
which others, lacking his faith in public co- 


pathetic and religious character—executes at | operation, would, in most cases, be likely to 
present his finest works—cartoons—in com- | shrink from. That his project, however, will 
mon charcoal, and slightly shaded outline | ultimately prove successtul, we can entertain 
drawing. Of this character, also, are some of | no reasonable doubt, although the first steps 
the finest works of Albert Durer and Retsch.| may be beset with discouraging difliculties, 
A proof that the most humble materials, in the | and his efforts received with that coldness and 


hands of an accomplished artist, are sutficient 
for the attainment of the highest ends. 

We are glad to hear that the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute in this city, has established a rudiment- 
ary school for drawing from the fiat, and one 


also for mechanical drawing: and we predict 


that some of the finest artists our country is 
yet to produce, will lay the foundation of their 
future success in this school. ‘The teacher, 
though yet a young man, is eminently quali- 
tied for his position ; and feeling, as he does, 
an unbounded reverence for the higher quali- 
ties of his art, he cannot fail to impart a degree 
of the same spirit to the pupils under his charge. 

The American Institute has also projected a 
school, which, though not yet in full operation, 
will hereafter answer the purpose of a sub- 
school, to prepare those desirous of pursuing 
the study of drawing, to pass into the Antique 
School of the National Academy of Design 


suspicion which too often attend the most 
praiseworthy attempts: but believing, as we 
do, in the singleness and sincerity of his pur- 
pose, we consider we are only discharging our 
duty when we invite the attention and support 
of our readers to the carly ettorts : for, when a 
sure hold on public interest is once attained, 
the little aid we can render a good cause will 
be no longer needed. The object, as stated by 
the projector in his prospectus, is to confer a 
thorough practical musical education on a 
large body of the people—in some instances 
free of expense, and in others at a very trifling 
cost. ‘The second object is to extend a refined 
and cultivated taste in music, by the perform- 
ance of the best vocal compositions of the 
greatest musicians of the past and present 
time. These objects, although stated separate- 
ly, are, in the projector’s mind, identical: the 
second being, however, entirely dependent 
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upon the first; as no great design can be ac- expression of the music, We hope to see more 
complished unless the means are commensurate | Of Lindpainter's songs published here. 
with the end. The best works of the great; Flora’s Festival. A Musical Recreation for 
composers have long been in our possession, Schools, Juvenile Singing Classes, &c.; together 
but unheard, as the means (the singers) have with Songs, Duets, and Trios, Solfeggios, Scales, 
never been equal to their performance. The | and Plain Tunes for Singing by Note, &c., &c. 
aim of the projector is, to elevate the means to | a by Wm. B. Bradbury, New York: M 
the end, and the Institute is established on | 4. Newman & Co. 1647, 
such wide and liberal principles, that it invites | os ae — ee pn oy Ago 
j F eli ’ " 8 Festival,” noticed in our 
sels anninent ot ipadaamane if aa as | ag ey will be waeaee - — who aioaies 
It is necessary to divide the members of the | 0 © 22" Occadton, as we! as to others engaged in 
Institute into sevens) departments, or classes, | “aching. The selections are in good taste, 


; AE ste chiefly from Auber, Rossini, and Strauss, distin- 
in order to distinguish the professor from the | guished by simple and flowing melody, well- 


amateur, and the proficient from the pupil. —_| suited to the wants of the young. Less than half 
The principal solo parts to be sustained by the book is occupied by the music of the “ Fes- 


ladies and gentlemen of the musical profession | tival,” the rest consists of ** Other Songs, Duetts, 
of ackeodinigel abilities, and to receive ade- &c.” Subjoined are “ The Elements of Vocal 
quate remuneration for their services : these to Music, Solfeggios, Plain Tunes, &c.” 

constitute the first class. 

The Second Class to consist of professors | 
and amateurs competent to sustain the minor | 
solo parts, and likewise of such as are able to | NOTICES OF KRW BOOKS Ix 
read music fluently : these also to receive com- | 
pensation. The Doetor, &e. Vol. VI. 

The Third Class to consist of such amateurs |™®" & Co., 1547. 
as fully understand the principal rudiments of; Tue Doctor was the waste book into which 
music, and are able to read Church psalmody | Southey threw all his idle fancies, stray thoughts, 
at sight; they are to rehearse with the first and and scraps of unused reading. It is altogether 
second classes, and sing in the chorus at per- a wonderful mélange—full of wit and imagina- 
formances, without pecuniary compensation ; por caer So eye yen ae ba diggs ns 
for being regarded as in a stage of education, by turns—as various as a ‘rainbow : a repositor 
the opportunities of improvement and advance- 4 proverbs, apologies, and o inions, eellisinns, 
ment afforded are more than equivalent to the | -haracters—and yet for all this strange hurly- 
services rendered by them. burly, never obscure, never dull, and always 

The Fourth and Fifth Classes to consist | fascinating. 
respectively of those who have attained some| It is not to be expected that a posthumous 
knowledge of the rudiments of music, and of | volume compiled from MS. materials should 
those who are learners from the commence- | ¢@fry on the design with as much unity as if the 
ment, who pay for their tuition at a moderate | hand of the author had presided over its ar- 
charge, and receive the privilege of attending |"@"gement. Southey’s method of socom | 
all the performances of the Institute. 


seems to have been this ;—loose excerpta an 
Thus f ith . cul hich fragments of all sorts were collected first, and 
us far, with some minor particulars which | when he set about a new volume he culled all he 

may be found in the prospectus, in connexion | wanted from this rich heap, and then strung 
with the first object—the musical education of | them, with a studious appearance of heedless- 
a large body of the people—which we think | ness, upon a faint thread of narrative ; or, if it 
the plan detailed above is well calculated to se- may not be called narrative, upon such slight 
cure ; the second object is sought to be accom- | points of connexion as imparted something like 
lished by the performance of a series of at | Consecutiveness to the whole. The incidents 
east five concerts in the season; consisting | and sketches that gave continuity to the interest 


of favorite oratorios of the most eminent com- | 2PP¢t to have been added in last, like the finish- 


phere : | ing touches of the painter. Now, it is in these 
posers, many of which have never been heard touches, if it be wanting in anything, the volume 


in this city; and other compositions, such as | before we in datciont. 

Mendelssohn’s Antigone, his Lobgesang, his | But it is unreasonable to conjecture, except 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, &c.; Handel’s | from certain indications in the former volume, 
Acis and Galatea; Beethoven’s Ruins of which look as if he meditated at last the de- 
Athens ; and a host of others that must com-| velopment of a story, how Southey might have 
mend the design of this Institute to the notice gone on with the Doctor. He might have given 
of the musical public. We regret that a more | YS @ whole volume printed in black letter, and 
fitting place than the Tabernacle does not dedicated to the Virgin. The plan, or want of 


- , | plan, was open to anything ;\and so far as the 
yo for the eg ag The tan ee for richness and massiveness of the matter are con- 
the speedy erection of a Music Hall is even | corned, this sixth volume yields to none of its 


more urgent than we were aware, when, in| predecessors. 

our third number, we described the proper plan |" [t is edited by the Rev. Mr. Warter, 
of such a structure; and we are gratified to| band of Southey’s daughter Edith. 
find that many of the hopes and wishes there | lady, who was his favorite daughter—his right | 
expressed are inuch nearer being realized than hand he used to call her—he commenced a little | 
we dared to expect. That aii will in due time | sae of which, says Mr. Warter, the following | 
be accomplished there is little reason to doubt, | €S @re probably the very last he ever wrote :— 
let each one who desires it lend his quota of | 

assistance at the time it is most needed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Hebrew Maiden’s Lament. Music by P. | 
Lindpainter, with English words by C. Beaunom y ~ Na lo a 
, Pauw . | or wean a m s beloved spo 
Burkhardt New York: C. Holt. Thy birth sined, and so long thy happy tee 
Tris is one of the most pleasing, and, in the 
hands of a singer possessing true feeling, one of | In the distribution of Southey’s literary pro- 
the most effective of Lindpainter’s compositions. | perty, the MS. materials for the completion of 
The lament is for the hopeless love entertained the Doctor, together with other treasures, fell to 
for a Christian youth by the Hebrew maiden. the share of his daughter Edith. The volume, 





Publishers’ Circular. 


LONDON. 
London: Long- 


| 





the hus- 


“ O daughter dear, who bear'st no longer now 
Thy father’s name, and for the chalky flats 
Of Sussex hast exchanged thy native land 

Of lakes and mountains— either change of place, | 

Condition and all circumsiantial things, 


Nor new relations, and excess of cares | 


— 


Unfelt before, have alienated thee, 





The translation is good, and well adapted to the | We are assured, is arranged after the method laid 








down by the author himself; “ but,” says Mr. 
Warter, “* had Southey lived it was his intention 
to have advanced a step in the story in this 
volume ; and the inter-chapters, no doubt, would 
—_ been enlarged, according to custom.— The 
Atlas. 


A Synopsis of Criticism upon those Passages 
of the Old Testament in which Modern io. 
mentators have differed from the Authorized 
Version ; together with an Explanation of vari- 
ous difficulties in the Hebrew and English 
Texts, By the Reverend Richard A. F. Barrett, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Volume I. Part 1. , 


A very well-designed and apparently a very 
carefully-executed work on Biblical criticism, 
indispensable to the student who wishes to mas- 
ter the Old Testament. The author’s object is 
to lay before the reader the principal alterations 
which modern critics have proposed in the au- 
thorized version, together with the reasons for 
or against such emendations. The student is 
presented with the original Hebrew text, the 
Septuagint version, the authorized translation, 
and lastly the explanations of those commenta- 
tors who support the present version, as well as 
of those who consider the Hebrew text to be 
corrupt, or to be misunderstood by our translat- 
ors. When several commentators have agreed 
in the material parts of any alteration, they are 
classed together, and the particular words of one 
of them adopted. 

Such is the plan of Mr. Barrett; which em- 
_ braces ancient as well as modern critics, foreign 
| (especially the Germans) as well as English, 
_and which extends from a single sentence upon 
| a single word to long and elaborate disquisitions, 
| critical and illustrative as well as grammatical. 
| The design appears, as we have said, to be ex- 
-ecuted with pains and skill. Neither the phi- 
_lology nor the subjects beneath the philology 
;are adapted to our columns, It is enough to 
mention the scope and describe the plan ; but we 
may add, that the work is well printed, in double 
/columns; and that the portion before us em- 
braces Genesis, Exodus, and part of Leviticus.— 
London Spectator. 


Strawberry Hill ; an Historical Novel. By 
the author of “‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,” 
** Maids of Honor,” “Sir Roger de Coverley,” 
&ce. 3vols. Colburn. 


Wiru the pen ofa ready and facile writer, 
the author of these pleasing volumes has under- 
taken a beld task, no less (in describing the 
England of more than half a century ago, and its 
court and upper classes of society) than to pre- 
sent us with Horace Walpole as the hero of a 
love-romance! What will the contemners of 
that singular personage say to such a metamor- 
phosis of their dilettante, factitious, superficial, 
and political gossip? Will they consent to go 
with the rest of the world, as led through this 
new Strawberry-Hill edition, and accept its lord 
at any rate halfway between their estimate of 
| him and the imaginativeness of character belong- 
|ing to his Castle of Otranto? We think the 
author has shown powers enough to induce them 
_ to do so, and for the first time to view Horace 








To this | Walpole, Earl of Orford, as a natural man, gifted 


with strong feelings, and influenced by varying 
passions, like other men. 

The germ of the story is discovered in an ex- 
quisitely beautiful miniature, observed and pur- 
chased at the late virtuoso sale at Strawberry- 
Hill. Upon a close inspection, the words, 
“ Rome, 1740: Arabella Falkland te Horace 
Walpole,” are discovered ; and on this is raised 
the superstructure of the novel. Of the multi- 
tude of persons who figure in it, we need only 
a that they are almost entirely the same o! 
whom we read in the Walpole Works ; and that 
the intrigues for and against Sir Robert’s minis- 
try, affairs public and private, transactions from 
the throne to the lowest circles, and all relations 
of life, are fainted in a life-like manner, so 28 
to afford a very lively idea of the period.—Lite- 
rary Gazette. 
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The Theatres of Paris. By Charles Hervey. 
Illustrated with Original Portraits of Emi- 
nent Living Actresses. By Alexander La- 
cauchie. 


To nineteen out of twenty tourists who have not 
time, taste, opportunity, or language sufficient to 
rocure them entrance into French society, the 
Irheatres of Paris are its third estate—the other 
two being composed of the Shops and the Res- 
taurateurs, Play-going there is so easy, and 
fits so well into the daily life of our neighbors, 
instead of being, as here, a difficulty to be grap- 
sled with,—the new actress, the new opera, or 
the new spectacle, are topics of such infinite im- 
portance in society,—that Mr. Hervey’s subject 
was a far better one than the ‘* History and Mys- 
tery of the Theatres of London” could have 
been It is better, too, as not only justifving, 
but in some sort demanding digressions from the 
salle into the foyer,—and from the “ lamp-oil 
and orange peel” world, into the domains of 
general society, literature, and art. But our au- 
thor, though gentlemanly and pleasant, has not 
made the most of his advantages. He gives us 
introductory sketches of the history of the 
Académie Royale, the O;éra Comique, the 
Théitre Frangais, &c.—but his anecdotes and 
potices are somewhat of the oldest; while his 
catalogue raisonnée of artists before the public, 
is more meagre than we could have wished. 
Madame Dorval, for instance, though among 
“the unattached,” is so perpetually in the 
thoughts and speculations of the Parisian theatre- 
goers and dramatic /iterati that she ouzht not to 
have been packed away in a note. Then, signs 
of management are perceptible in the articles on 
Malle. Rachel, Madame Stoltz, and one or two 
other artists ; which prevent our implicit faith 
inthe narratives and criticisms that have less 
known gentlemen and ladies for their object. 
When we recollect how admirable and important 
ashare in creating the repertory of the modern 
French theatre was taken by the Queen of clas- 
sical French comedy, Mars the incomparable— 


we feel, too, that the omission of a retrospect of | 
her career, the character of her acting, and the 

list of her marvellous range of characters, is not | 
But let us not break a butterfly | 


to be forgiven. 
ona wheel. The book as a drawing-room book 
merits place and welcome. It is illustrated by 


portraits of Mdlle Rachel,—Madame Stoltz—_| 
Malle. Plunkett, and her sister Madame Doche | 
(neither of whom owes an overpowering debt of | 
gratitude to the portraiture of M. Lacauchie),— | 


Madame Albert (from whom, on the other hand, 
the artist has gallantly taken away some dozen 
years),—Mdlle. Nathalie,—Mdlle. Rose-Chéri, 


and (to avail ourselves of one of Mr. Hervey’s | 


expressions) “the Sophie Arnould of modern 
times—the inimitable, impudent, wicked, witty, 
fascinating if not fair-faced, Mdlle. Déjazet.”— 
Atheneum, 


The Minstrelsy of the English Border. Be- 
ing a Collection of Ballads, Ancient, Remodel- 
led, and Original, founded on well-known 
Border Legends. With Iilustrative Notes. 
By Freperick Sueupon. London: 
man& Co. 1847. 


Tue title of this book is not borne out by the 
contents The Minstrelsy of the Border points 
to popular songs long known and handed down 
by tradition; but the greater part of Mr. Shel- 
don’s volume consists of ballads written by him- 
self. The subjects are old—the poems new; 
and the anthology may not be improperly de- 
scribed as a sort of modern antique. 

But the book is abuadantly interesting on other 
grounds. Asa collection of ballads, embodying 
striking incidents in border history, it is excel- 
lent. The traditions have been all gathered on 
the spot, and authenticated by the best kind of 
evidence that can be brought to bear upon them 
There is nothing speculative in these legends 
Mr. Sheldon brings us at once to the places 
where they were executed, identifies the loca- 
lity, and 80 realizes the fact, at all events. This 
1s something; and to this extent we are bound 








Long- | 





to be grateful for his labors. 








It is curious to see how a veritable ancient 
ballad suffers in the process of modernization ; 
how much more spirit, freshness, and beauty 
there is in the old manner than the new ;—take 


Lady Anne,” of which Mr. Sheldon, with most 


reverent care, has given us “fan English ver- | 
Here are first a couple of Mr. Sheldon’s 


sion.” 
stanzas :— 


Her bower is scented with flowers sweet, 
‘The daintiest earth e’er fed ; 

And they look on her cheek, in rivalry, 
And with shame they hang their head: 

Her ringlets fall from her queen-like brow, 
And her voice is a silver bell ; 

And her looks with grace and beauty beam, 
The lovely Lady Nell. 


The cloud of morning hath a bloom, 
A plum like, cherry streak ; 
And there's its marrow to be seen 
Upon my sweet love’s cheek ; 
Her eyebrow is an arch of love, 
And her eye becomes it well ; 
The breath of May comes from her mouth, 
My bonnie Lady Nell. 
Now for the original :— 
Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi’ siller thread, 
And comely sits she in the midst, 
Men’s least’ eyen to feed ; 
She wives the ringlets frae her cheek 
Wr’ her milky, milky han’, 
And her every look beams wi’ grace divine, 
My bonny Lady Anne. 


The morning cloud is tassell’d wi’ gowd, 
Like my iuve’s broidered cap, 
And on the mantle, which my luve wears, 
Is mony a gowden drap: 
Her bonny e’ebrow’s a holy arch, 
Cast by nae earthly han’, 
And the breath o’ Heaven’s atween the lips 
O’ my bonnie Lady Anne. 
The Atlas. 
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der christlichen Dogmenge- | 


Traduction en Vers. | 


Lief. 2, fol. (Frankf.), 7 | 


Diefenbach, Mittellateinisch - hochdeutsch - béhmisches 
Worterbuch, nach ein MS. vom J. 1470. 8vo. (Frank.), 
pp. 152. 3s. 6d. 

Tomes | 

et 2, 7s. 6d. each. 


as a specimen the old Scotch ballad of “ Bonny Fichte (J. H.)—Grandziige zum Systeme der Philosophie. 


Abth. 3: die Speculative Theologie oder aligem. Reli- 
gionslehre, Vols. ] and 2. 8vo. (Heidelb.) &s. (Abth. 
1—3. 23s. 6d.) 

Friedrich der Grosse.—Kugler (f.) Geschichte Friedrichs 
des Grossen. 2d edit. 8vo. (Leipz.), pp. 430. 5s. 

Gentil.—Traite d’Algébre. Deuxiéme partie, 4to., pp. 268. 
(Paris). 9s. 

Goethe's Gedichte. Erliutert und auf ihre Veranlassun- 
gen, Quellen und Vorbilder zuriickg+fiihrt, von H. Vie- 
hoff. Vol. 1, 16mo. (Dusseld.) 5s. 6d. 

Grafenhan (A.)—Geschichte der Klassischen Philologie. 
Vol. 3, 8vo. (Bonn.) 10s (Vols. 1 and 2, &vo., 20s.) 
Grandgagnage (C.)—Dictionnaire etymologique de la Lan- 
gue Wallone. Parts 1 and 2: A—HA. 8vo. (Liege), 

pp. 262. 5s. 6d. 

Gronlands historiske Mindesmaerker (Greenland’s Histori- 
cal Monuments uitg. af. d. Kong. Nord. Oldskr. Selsk. 
Vol. 3, Part 2, royal 8vo. (Copenh.) 13s. 6d. 


| Heideloff (C )—Collection of Architectural Ornaments of 


the Middle Ages in the Gothic and Byzuntine Styles. 
Nos. 13—15, 4to. ‘Narnb.), 24 plates, each 53. 6d. 


Harless (C. F )—Die siimmtlichen Heilquetien und Kurbii 


der des stidlichen und mittleren Europ i's, West- Asien’s 
und Nord-Afrika’s. Vol. 1, Part 1: die Heilquellen und 
Kurbider Griechenlands, der europiiischen und asiati- 
schen Tiirkei, des Kaukasus und Nord-Afrika’s. &yo. 
(Berlin.) 7s. 

Heurteloup.—De !a Lithotripsie sins Fragmens au Moyen 
de deux procédés de extraction, immediate ou de la 
pulvérisation immeédiate des pierres vesicales par les 
voies naturelles. &vo. (Paris.) 6s. 


| Jacut’s Moschtarik, das ist: Lexikon geographischer Ho- 


monyme. Heft 2 and 3, 8vo. Gitting.), each 5s. 6d. 


Jahrbuch, neues, der berlinischen Gesellschaft fiir deut- 


sche Sprache und Alterthumskunde. Vol. 7, 


(Berl.) 9s. 


Svo. 


Kiepert (H.)—Bibel- Atlas, nach den neuesten und besten 


Hilfsquellen gezeichnet. 4to. (Berl.) 8 maps and 3 
plates. 4s, 

Kleist’s (H. vy.) ausgewiihlte Schriften. Herausg. von 
Tieck. 4vols. Vols. 1 and 2: Kiithchen von Heilbronn 


—Der zerbrochene Krug. 
12mo., each 2s. 

Kunth (K. 8.)—Lehrbuch der Botanik. 
meine Botanik—Organographie, Physiologie, System- 
kunde, Pflanzengeographie I2mo. (Berlin.) 11s. 6d. 

Lengerke (C. v.)—Die fiinf Biicher der Psalmen. Aus- 
legung und Verdeutschung. 2 vols. 8vo. (Kénigsb.) 
2s. 

Levae.—Les Jacobins, les Patriotes et les Représentants 
Provisoires de Bruxelles, 1792—93. &vo. 9s. 

Libri symbolici Ecclesia reformate Nederlandice. 
H. E. Vinke. &vo. (Traject.), pp. 610, 13s. 6d. 

Lindenberg (J. B. G.) et C. M. Gottsche.—Species Hepati- 
carum. Fasc. 6 and 7, 4to. (Bonn), 12 col’d plates, 13s. 
(Fase. 1—5, 33 col’d plates, 35s.) 

Loebell (J. W.)—Weiltgeschichte in Umrissen u. Ausfiih- 
ruugen. Vol. 1, 8vo. (Leipz.), pp. 620, 7s. 6d. 


Prinz Friedrich v. Honiburg. 


Vol. 1: allge- 


Ed. 


| Lubliner.—Concordance entre le Code Civil du Reyaume 


de Pologne, promulgué en l'année 1825, et le Code Civil 
Francais, rélativement a l'état des personnes; suivie 
d’observations sur le droit international privé. &vo. pp. 
244. 6s. 

Luther’s (M.)—Tischreden oder Colloquia, Herausg. u. 
erliutert von K E. Férsteminn. Part 3, ‘8vo. (Leipz.), 
pp. 450. 7s. (3 parts, 8vo., 20s.) 

Mangin.—Traité de I'Instruction Ecrite et du Réglement 
de lu Compétence en Matiére Criminelle. Ouvrage revu, 
mis en ordre et annote, par Faustin Helie. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Brussels.) 15s. 

Marx (A. B.)—Allgemeine Musiklehre. 
(Leipz.), pp. 414. 7s. 6d. 

Masson.—Le Miroir des Colléges; ou, les Vices effrayans 
de ('Educa‘ion Universitaire, sous le Triple Rapport du 
Physique, de I'Intelligence et du Moral. &vo. 7s. 6d. 

Meinecke (A.) — Exercitationum  Philologicarum — in 
Athenezi Deipnosophistas. Spee 1 and 2, 4to. (Berlin). 
pp. 90. 3s. 6d. 

Meinhold (W.)—Gesammelte Schriften. 
(Leipz.), 377. 5s. 6d. 

Micher.—Da Détire des Sensitions. Ouvrage couronné 
par l’Academie Royale de Médicine. Svo. 6s. 

Morin.—Histoire de Lyon, depuis la Révolution de 1789. 
Tome 2, 8vo, 7s. 

Mueller (C. A.)—Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1846. 8vo., 
pp. 344. 6s. 64. 

Murhard (f.)—Nouveaa Recueil général de Traités, Con- 
ventions, et autres Transactions remarquables, servant a 
In connaissance des relations étrangéres des puissances 
et états dans leurs rapports matuels, Continuation du 
grand Recuzil de fea M.de Martens. Tome 4, supplée- 
mens aux tomes antérieurs, I817—1842. Bvo. (Gottiag.), 
pp. 685. 15s. 

Niedner (C. W.)—Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche. 
8vo. (Leipz, pp. 987. 14s. 

Papiers d' Erat du.Cardinal de Granvelle, d’aprés les MSS, 
de li Bibliothéqae de Besancon; publiés sous la direc- 
tion de Ch. Weiss. ‘Tome 6, 4to. (Paris), pp. 640. 


3d edition, &vo. 


Vol. 2, 12mo. 


Patrix.—La France, Ancienne et Moderne, Morale et Ma- 


terielle ; ou, Collection, Encyclopedique et Statistique, 
de tous les Faits relatifs a l’Histoire Intellectuelle et 
Physique de la France et de ses Colonies. Par MM. 
Aicard, Felix Bourquelot, A. Bravais, &c., & Premiere 
pirte, I2mo. 9s. 

Pfeiffer (L.)—Abbildung und Beschreibung bliihender Cac- 
tesn. Vol. 2, Part 2, imp. 4to. (Cass.), pp. 10, 5 colored 
plates. 4s. 
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Poincelot (A.)\—Etude de l'Homme ; ou, Réflexions Mo- 
rales. 8vo., pp. 224. 

Pongerville.—Pensées, de la Princesse Constance de Salm. 
Nouvelle édition, augmentée d’une troisiéme partie in- 
édite. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Poujol.—Traité des Obligations ; ou, Commentaire du Titre 
3 du Livre 3 du Code Civil. Tome 2, 8vo. 8s. 

Proudhon.—Systé me des Contradictions Economiques ; ou, 
Philosophie de la Misére. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Puchta (G. F.)—Carsus der Institutionen. 2d edit. Vol. 
2, 8vo. (Leipz.), pp. 840. 13s. 

Rapon.—Histoire de la Doctrine Médicale Homéopathique, 
son état actuel dans les principales contrées de |’ Europe ; 
application pratique des principes et des moyens de 
cette doctrine au traitement des maladies. Tome 1, 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

Rebel et Juge.—Traité Théorique et Pratique de la Légis- 
lation et de la Jurisprudence des Chemins de Fer, oi 
sent expliqués les Droits et Obligations des Compagnies, 
des Actionnaires et du Public. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Revelation Scientifique. Dieu aJ. A. Duran. 8vo. 6s. 

Ricard —L’ Amour, les Femmes, et le Mariage: Pensées 
de toutes Couleurs, extraites des meilieurs écrivains, an- 
ciens et modernes. 12mo. 3s. 

Sacy.—Le Sainte Bible. 8vo. £1. 5s. 

Saint-Hilaire (Emile Marco).—Deux Conspirations sous 
Empire. 2 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Schinkel (C. F.)\—Werke der héhern Baukunst. Abth. 
2: der Palast Orianda in der Krimm. Lief. 2, 3 plates, 
22 in. by 33 in. (Poted.) 28s. 

Schnizlein (A.)—Iconographia Familiarum Naturalium 
Regni Vegetabilis. Fasc. 5, 4to. (Bonn), 20 colored 
plates, 7s. (Fasc. 1—4, 80 colored plates, 28s.) 

Staats- Lexikon.—Handbuch der Staatswissenschaften und 
der Politik. Herausgeg. von C. v. Rotteck und C. 
Welcker. 2e verb. Aufl. Heft 19 and 11, royal &vo. 
(Alton.) pp. 288. Each 2s. 

ba age aris und die Alpenwelt. 8vo. (Leipz.) pp. 

2. 8. 

Thiers.—Histoire du Consulat et de "Empire. Vol. 6, 8vo. 
(Paris), pp. 568. 5s. 

Thucydidis Historian. Mit erklirenden Anmerkungen. 
Herausg. v. K. W. Kriiger. Vol. L, Parts Land 2 (lib. 
i.—iv.) pp. 524. 7s. 6d 

Traite des Scellés en Mitiére Civile, Commerciale et Cri- 
minelie, des Inventaires, et des Prisées ; suivi d’un For- 
multaire complet. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Lhierry (Aug.)—Récits des Tems Mérovingiens, précédés 
de Considerations sur Histoire de France. 3éme edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 18mo. (Paris). 7s. 

Thimus.—Traité du Droit public; ou, Exposition métho- 
dique des Principes du Droit public de la Belique: 
suivi d'un appendice, contenant le texte des principales 
lois de droit public. Vol. UL, royal 8vo. (Liége), pp. 320. 
6s 


Urania. Taschenbuch auf d. Jahr 1847. 8vo. (Leipz.), pp. 
446, portrait of B. Auerbach. 9s. 

Varnhagen Von Ense (R. A.)—Denwiirdigkeiten u. 
vermischte Schriften. Vol. VIL. 12mo. (Leipz.) pp. 572. 
10s. 


Veuillot (E.)—Les Guerres dela Vendée et de la Bretagne 
(1790—1832). 8vo. pp. 512. , 

Volksbuecher. Herausg. v. G. O. Marbach. 35: Senf- 
kérner—36: Schwanenritter. I2mo. (Leipz.) each 6d. 

Waitz (G.)—Das alte Recht der salischen Franken. 8vo. 
(Kiel), pp. 314. 7s. Gd. 

Weiske (J )—Die Quellen des gemeinen sichstschen 
Rechtes. 8vo. (Leipz.\, pp. 264, 4s. 

Wiggers (J.)—Geschichte der evang. Mission. Vols. I. and 
IL., 2 parts, 8vo. (Hamb.), pp. 360. 13s. 6d. 

Willm —Hist. de la Philosophie allemande, depuis Kant 
usqu’a Hegel. Tome ler. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Wolanski’s ((T. v.)—Briefe iiber slawische Alterthiimer. 
Sammi. 1, 4to. (Gnesen), pp. 69, 12 plates. 6s. 6d. 


AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue new edition (query—first American?) of Izaak 
Watton and Corron’s ANnG@ueEr is in active preparation, 
and may be looked for in May. It will appear, with illus- 
trations, in Wiley & Putnam's “ Library of Choice Read- 
ing,” of which it will form two numbers. No labor has 
been spared in the collation of the best editions; the new 
illustrative literary matter will be very copious ; the origi- 
nal ballads, quoted in the text, will be given at length, 
with a vast quantity of matter, purely American, respect- 
ing the fish and sports of the United States, and derived 
from various authentic sources, in many instances from 
living anglers. The Bibliography of Angling will be given 
at greater length than in any previous edition. Altogether, 
the scholar and sportsman may expect a work of rare 
learning and practical interest. 

Messrs. Harper announce in press. 

In Press—The works of Horace entire, according to the 
texts of Orelli, with English notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory, from Doering, Orelli, Dillenburger, Schmid, Duentzer, 
&c., by C. Anthon. 

A New Edition, Revised.—Tacitus ; the Germany, Life 
of Agricola, two books of Annals, and two books of His- 
tory, with the prolegomena of Boetticher, and English 
Notes from the Commentaries of Ernesti, Brotier, Oberlin, 
Ruperti, Nandet, Bekker, Walther, Peerlkamp, Walch, 
Smith, Orelli, &e., by C. Anthon. 

Also in addition to previous announcements in the 
Literary World—Tales of a Barrister; Gardener's Brazil ; 
Pascal's Literary Remains, &c.; Illustrated Companion 
for Latin Dictionary; Shakspeare and his Influences, 
&c.; The Rye House ; Hand-Book of the Months; Titian 
a Romance. 

The “ Notes on the Northwestern Territory,” announced 
by Derby, Bradley & Co., of Cincinnati, fer early publica- 
tion, and promising to be of important historic value, are 
from the pen of Hon. Jacob Burnet, formerly an eminent 
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judge and member of Congress ; not as heretofore stated, 
by Isaac Burnet. 

T. Cowperthwaite & Co., Philadeiphia, announce a new 
Grammar of the English Language, by Joseph R. Chan- 
dier, Esq., Editor of the United States Gazette. It will be 
issued in April. Also the tenth edition of Ewell’s Medical 
Companion. 

A new Journal to meet the wants of a particular inte- 
rest, has been started in this city, by R. R. Boyd, and W. 
Burroughs, Jr., entitled the «Dry Goods’ Reporter and 
Merchant's Gazette,” to contain lists of importations, 
prices current of foreign and domestic goods, auction re- 
ports, &c., &c. It is to be published weekly. 


Advertisements. 


NEW GERMAN BOOKSTORE. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 


H*s the pleasure to announce to the public, and par- 

ticularly to the Students of German Literature, and 
Professors in the various Literary Institutions in the United 
States, that he has just arrived from Leipzig, and intends 
opening, on the 1st of May, a large and valuable collection 
of German and other Foreign Books. 


His stock will consist, not only of Standard Works of 
modern German writers, but of the best books in 
PHILOLOGY, HISTORY, THEOLOGY, MEDICINE, 

CLASSICS, FINE ARTS, &c., &c., 
all of which will be offered at a small advance on the 
German prices, in the hope that, by placing before the pub- 
lic the best books, at a comparatively low price, the sale 
may be extended. 


A complete collection of Bibliographical Works, Cata- 
logues and Literary Journals, with lists of new publica- 
tions, wiil always be kept on hand, and may at all times 
be examined without charge. Any information regarding 
literary proceedings in Germany, and the North of Europe, 
will be readily given, and care will be taken that any ques- 
tions of this description, sent out to Europe, will be attend- 
ed to with the utmost accuracy and despatch. 








Having made arrangements with all the great pub- 
lishers throughout Germany and the North, and 
having placed his European affairs in the hands of the 
highly and justly distinguished Mr. 7. 4. Brockhaus, of 
Leipzig, Mr. Garrigue is satisfied that he, at all times, will 
be able to comply with the wishesof the Literary Public 
of the United States, with the utmost promptness and with 
perfect precision. 

He has taken a commodious store in the Astor House, 
No. 4 Barclay street, and is already prepared to receive 
orders for the importation of Books, which, if sent out 
immediately, will be filled by the early spring vessels. 

Having the advantage of being personally acquainted 
with the Prussian Minister at Washington, Baron Geralt, 
the Hon. George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vt., and with 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, of this city, Mr. Garrigue begs 
leave to refer to these gentlemen, those who wish to as- 
certain bis character and standing. m20 2t 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Have lately Published, 

ROYLE’S MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUV. 
tics. Edited by Carson. A new work, in one large 
octavo volume, with about 100 beautiful wood cuts. 

WHARTON JONES’S OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE 
and Surgery. Edited by Hays. One large royal 12mo, 
volume, extra cloth, with 98 wood cuts and four plates, 
plain, or beautifully colored. 

New Edition (the Third), of WILSON’S HUMAN ANA- 
TOMY ; with numerous alterations and additions. One 
volume, octavo, with 235 wood cuts. 

New Edition (the Third), of DRUITT’S PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF MODERN SURGERY. One 
octavo volume, with wood cuts. 

New Edition (the Seventh), of HORNER’S SPECIAL, 
ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY, Two octavo vo- 
lumes, with wood cuts. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EFAR- 
nest, from the sixth London edition. In one large royal 
18mo. vol., with many wood cuts. Extra crimson cloth, 


New Edition (the Sixth), of DUNGLISON’S HUMAN 
4 bn ua with 370 illustrations, 2 large octavo 
volumes. 


New Edition (the Sixth), of DUNGLISON’S MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY, with many additions. In one very 
large royal octavo volume of over 800 pages, double 
columns. 


ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA; Supplementary Vo 
lume (Vol. XIV.), betaains the work up to the year 
1847. Edited by Prot. Henry Vethake. Bound in va- 
rious styles, 

Complete sets, 14 vols. 8vo., can be had of all Booksellers. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING, from the Ninth London 
Edition. Edited by W.'T. Porter. One octavo volume, 
= beautiful plates, richly done up in crimson extra 
cloth. 

YOUATT ON THE DOG. Edited by E. J. Lewis, M.D. 
One volume demy &vo., with 24 beautiful plates. Rich 
crimson cloth extra, 


SPENCE ON THE EQUITABLE JURISPRUDENCE 
of the Court of Chancery. One large octavo volume, 
Law sheep. 

A Second Volume is in preparation to contain the Practice. 

LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENG- 
land, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of George III. 
By Lord Campbell. In three volumes, demy &vo., neat 
extra cloth. 

HALE'S ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGY OF 
the United States Exploring Expedition. One large im- 
perial quarto volume, extra cloth, to match the Congress 
edition of the Narrative. 

SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. Edited by 
a few Well-Wishers to Knowledge. Eleven parts are 
published, and to be continued. 

New Edition (the Fifth) of DUNGLISON ON NEW RE 
medies, with additions ; one &vo. volume. 

CHELIUS’S SYSTEM OF SURGERY, from the Sixth 
German Edition. Translated by South, and edited by 
Norris. Fifteen numbers, at 50 cents each, are now 


out. 

VOGEL’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF THE HU- 
man Body, by Day. One octavo volume, with over 100 
Engravings, plain and colored. 

New Edition (the Eighth) of ELLI8°S MEDICAL FOR- 
mulary, edited by Dr. Morton, with large additions ; one 
&vo. volume. 

HASSE’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF THE OR 
ans of Circulation and Respiration. One &vo. vol. 
GRIFFITH'S CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, 
in one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth, with nu- 

merous wood cuts. 

BENNETT ON THE UTERUS, one 12mo. vol. 

HORNER'S UNITED STATES DISSECTOR ; one large 
royal 12mo. volume, with about 100 wood cuts. 

LOVER’S RORY O’MORE, New Edition, with Illustra 
tions by the author ; royal 12mo. ‘ 

LOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND, 
New Edition, with Illustrations by the author. Royal 


12mo. 
LOVER’S SONGS AND BALLADS, New Edition, roy«! 
1 


2mo. 

FRANCATELLI'S MODERN FRENCH COOK, one 
large 8vo. voluine, extra cloth, with many Illustrations. 

STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG 
land, Vol. 1X.. containing M of Modena. 

ROSCOE’S LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, to 
match Miss Strickland’s “Queens,” Vol. I., containing 
William the Conqueror. 

DICKENS'S BATTLE OF LIFE, sewed. 

DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES Containing the 
Carol, the Chimes, the Cricket on the Hearth, and the 
Battle of Life, together with Pictures from Italy. The 
whole in one 8vo. volume, sewed. (AF 

DICKENS'S DEALINGS WITH DOMBEY and SON, 

blishing in 20 numbers, with 2 plates each, to match 
4 & B.’s editions of Boz’s Works. 

DICKENS’S NOVELS AND TALES. In three large 
8vo. vols., extra cloth, well printed. 

N.B—A Fourth Volume is in preparation, to contalr 

—" and Son, Christmas Stories, and Pictures from 

taly. 
L. & B. publish Dickens’s Works in various styles 
and prices,—the only complete editions now in the ~y 

ket m* 
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126 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
March 20, 1847. 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Beg to announce to the Trude, that they intend publishing 
the following 


NEW WORKS. 


THE GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
jution. 2 vols. 12mo., with portraits, 300 pages each 
volume. 

MODERN CHIVALRY ; or, the Adventures of Captain 
Farrago, and Teague O'Regan, his Servant. With 10 
original designs by Darley. 

PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
volution. By J.T. Sullivan. With Notes, Anecdotes, 
and Additions, by J. T.S. Sullivan, Esq., of Philadelphia 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH DRAMATISTS. By Leigh 
Hunt, Darley, Gifford, Thomas Campbell, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. By Profes- 
sor Hedge. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. By Rufus 
W. Griswold. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 550 pages, with nine 
portraits. (Just ready.) 

A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
Manufacture of Perfumery, Fancy Soaps, Extracts, &c., 
for the use of Perfumers, Druggists and Private Fami- 
lies. By Campbell Morfit, Practical Chemist. 


WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. By William Burton, 


Comedian. With original designs by Darley. 
THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 2 vols. (uniform with 


Queens of England). 


THE BUONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCH- 
es, Secret, Confidential and Official. 


ELEMENTaRY TEXT-BOOK FOR YOUNG SUR- 
veyors, 

THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. By Col. 
Mitchell. 

GUNTHER’S NEW MANUAL OF HOMCZOPATHY. 
i.e., Veterinary Medicine. 

LIVES OF GENERALS WAYNE; MONTGOMERY 
and Morgan. 

SOUTHEY’S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
Voyages, Travels, and General Literature, forming vol. 
IX. of the “ Modern British Essayists.” 

DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 

MILMAN’S LIFE OF HORACE. 1 vol. 12mo. 


“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY.” By T. B. Thorpe. 
Being a Sequel to his former work. 


STREAKS OF SQUATTER’S LIFE. 
“Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 


WILLIS’S POEMS, with 16 superb engravings from de- 
signs by Leutze. 


THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES; a Tale of the Con- 
veut. Translated from the French. 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE, No. 2. 
two engravings, by Cruikshank. Price 64 cents. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. By Count Mon- 
tholon. Part 6. 


A NEW FAIRY TALE. Illustrative of the Magic of 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. 


MAJOR JONES’ COURTSHIP. A New edition, with two 
= Letters. Illustrated by 13 engravings. (Just 
ready.) 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Part three. 6} cents. 
(Now ready.) 


THE INDIAN MEAL BOOK. By Miss Leslie. 72 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 


THE SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN; a Novel. 
Officer in the United States Navy. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERALS AND COMMODORES, 
who distinguished themselves during the Wars of the 
Revolution and 1812, Illustrated by en vings of THe 
MEDALS presented to them by Cungress for their gallant 
services, 

THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS OF THE AME- 
rican Revolution. With engravings. 1 vol. 


THE GENERALS OF FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
Revolution. With portraits. 2 vols. 12mo. 


B. F. CHILDS, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
64 John street, Corner of William. 


By the Author of 


With 


By an 











TONING QavVAaR — 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Have for Sale a large assortment of School, Medical, and 

Miscellaneous Books, and Stationery. 
They publish the following valuable School Books :— 

BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 
with a Celestial Atlas and an Introduction, by Tuomas 
Dick, LL D. The most correct and elaborate work of 
the kind yet published. 1 25. 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. Accompanied by 


Sixteen Colored Astronomical Maps, each 3 7 34 feet, 
designed to iilustrate the Mechanism of the Heavens. 


By H. Marttsox. This work is upon an entirely new | 
It embodies all the leading princi- | 


and original plan. 
ples of Astronomy, and is designed to introduce this 


sublime study into the Domestic Circle, the Lyceums, | 


and Common Schools of the country. 


*,* This work is especially adapted to private learners, | 


and presents the who'e subject in a most simple, clear, 
and thorough manner, 


WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARIES, 


UNIVERSITY EDITION—Abridged from the Ameri- | 
can quarto DICTIONARY OF NOAH WEBSTER, | 


LL.D. 1 vol. royal duodecimo, comprising substantially 
all the philological learning of that great work. 
pages. Price $1 75. 
SCHOOL EDITIONS—12mo., price 75 cents. 
“ - lémo., “ 45 “* 
THE POCKET EDITION, 32mo., comprising more 
Within so small a compass than any other published. 
Cloth, cloth gilt, embossed. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY: for Schools, 
with thirty-three Maps and two hundred and twenty 
Engravings, and a Globe Map, on a new plan. By 8.G. 
Goopricn, author of “ Parley’s Tales,” &c. 1 vol. 
624 cents. 

PETER PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR 
YOUNG BEGINNERS, illustrated with eighteen 
Maps and one hundred and fifty Engravings. New Edi- 
tion, with colored maps and stiff covers. 25 cents. 

WELLS'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
By W. H. Wes, A.M. A new and invaluable book, 
in the preparation of which over two hundred authors 
were consulted. It explains the difficulties of grammar 
to the young learner more thoroughly than any other. 
it has been adopted for use by almostevery teacher who 
has examined it. 

MRS. LINCOLN’'S BOTANY —Practical, Element- 
ary and Physiological. 
tions of Southern and Western Plants. 


extant. $1 25. 


PHELPS’S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 1 vol. | 


lemo., pp. 150. 50 cents. 
PHELPS'S CHEMISTRY. 
Price 75 cents. 
PHELPS'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New edi- 
tion. 12mo. 75 cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 50 cents. 
Also, Mitus’ edition of KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF 
CRITICISM. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. PRESTON'S 
BOOKKEEPING; PRESTON'S INTEREST 
TABLES, 6 and 7 per cent; LIVES OF THE 
SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 1 vol. imp. 12mo., pp. 450. 
$1 25. f13tf 


New Edition. 12mo. 





LIBRARY OF 


SELECT LITERATURE, 


No. 1. 
THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
fessor John Wilson. 1 vol. lzmo. cloth. . 
Do. do. da 


By Pro 
; 75 
gilt, 1 50 


No. 2. 
THE FORESTERS; A Tale of Domestic Life. 


fessor Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo cloth. ‘ ‘ 75 
Do. do. do. gilt, 150) 


No. 3. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. By 
Professor Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. P 75 
Do. do. do. 

No. 4. 

GERALDINE: a Sequel to Coleridge’s Christabel ; and 
other Poems. 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” “ 
vol. 12mo. cloth. . 

do. 


Crock of Gold,” &c., &c. 
do. ‘ 


sue 


gilt, 1 


NEW SERIES OF 


JUVENILE WORKS, 


BY MRS E. OAKES SMITH. 


Entitled—“ Stories, not for Good Children, 
Children, but for Real Children.” 


No. 1. 
1 vol. 32mo. cloth. 


THE TRUE CHILD. 31 1-4 
* * ~ gilt edges, 37 12 
THE DANDELION. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth. 311-4. 
“ bd gilt edges, 37 12 


IN PRESS.—No. 3. 
THE MOSS CUP. 
Published by 
SAXTON & KELT, 


f 13tf 133 Washington st., Boston. 


556 | 


New Edition, enlarged by addi- | 
1 vol. imp. | 
12mo. The most popular and widely-used Botany 


DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 50 cts. | 


By Pro- 


. io 
gilt, 1 50) 


By Martin Farquhar Tupper, Author of 


,nor for Bad | 


M. W. DODD, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. vols. &vo. 
Acknowledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 


| LECTURES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
| OLOGY. By James Richards, D.D., late of Auburn 
Seminary, N. York, with a memoir 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Illustrated with steel engravings, making by far the 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this 
widely popular Authoress, 


o 
~ 





| 
| THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
| Spring, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

| 

| MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M.D., Missionary to 
| the Nestorians. A smnall volume of great interest. 

| AIDS TO EARLY RELIGION, By Wm. B. Sprague, 
| D.D. 


| THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
Nearly Ready for publication 
POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLOTTE 
BETH. 


TO TEACHERS OF DRAWING, &c. 


). SHEPARD, 


191 Broadway, opposite John street, 
Has for sale— 
COE’S DRAWING BOOKS, in a variety of forms. 
Some of the parts as low as 124 cents. 
COE’S AMERICAN SCENERY, recently published, is 
a valuable work. 


ELIZA- 
m6 tf 








Also for sale, ‘ 

ABBOT’S DRAWING CARDS, in six parts, containing 
Elementary, Outline, Cottage, Foliage, Animal, and Flow- 
er Series. 

BLANK DRAWING BOOKS, Drawing Paper, &c. 


FABER’S CELEBRATED DRAWING PENCILS, 
and all other materials for Drawing. 


Please give C. Shepard a call at 191 Broadway, opposite 
John st. m 6 tptf 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 


DAVID FELT & CO., 
M 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking [nstitutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 
The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
,and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
| Manufacturing Department enable them toofter stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
| well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


| LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
| CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. 
CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 


| DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Orders will be received for the making of any deseri 
| tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, © or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
| punctuality. {6 


~~ STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. _ 
208 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 


— and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 
vif : 


OF 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


- WILEY AND PUTNAM'S: 
LIBRARY OF CHOICE READING. 


“BOOKS WHICH ARE BOOKS.” 























161 Broadway, Feb. 1847, 
blished in the series, by which it will appear that novelty, variety, ang 
t was proposed to publish “the best books of Travels, Biographies, works 


Tae publishers of the Library of Choice Reading beg leave to call attention to the following books, 
standard merit, have always been preserved, and the promise of the original prospectus faithfully kept. 
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of Classic Fiction—where the moral is superior to the mere story, without any sacrifice of the interest—oceasional choice volumes of Poetry, Essays, Criticisms, contributions to 
History, and generally such single volumes, written by men of genius, as will equally delight the scholar and the general reader.” 

In accordance with the prospectus, the series of publications was commenced in March, 1845, with Ethen, and has since been rapidly continued, averaging, up to the present 
date, including the parallel series of American books, one volume per week. The reception of these books by the public and the press has been unequivocal in their favor. The 
series will be continued in the same spirit with which it has been hitherto conducted. Arrangements have been made for new copyright works at home, and for the simultaneous 
publication, by contract with the English authors, of new books of interest appearing abroad. Several important works are now in preparation. 

The two series now inclade valuable productions by the following authors :—Tnomas Cartyte, Wituiam Hazurrt, Leion Hunt, Martin Farquaar Turrer, PRroressog 


Witson, Tuomas Hoop, Jonn Kears, Cuartes Lams, 


Francis Heap, Kinetake, Laman Biancuarp, La Morre Fouaue, Vicror Huao, Gorrue, &&c., &e. 


The American series contains works by S. Marearet Futter, Mrs. C. M. Kirxtanp, Evgar A. Por, Cornetivs Matraews, W. G. Simms, Groror H. Catvert, 
J.T. Heapvey, J. Bavarp Taytor, Rev. W. incrauaM K:p, James Hatt, Rev. George B. Cagever, J. G. Warrier, Naruanie, HawTHorne. 


No. 1. 
KINGLAKE'S EOTHEN. 
“The best book of Eastern travel that we know.”— 
London Examiner.—50 cents. 


No. 2. 
THE AMBER WITCH. 


“Tt is worthy (we can give no higher praise) of De Foe.’’ 
—Quarterly Review. 
* We shall have forgotten the Jeanie Deans of Scott, 


and the Little Nell of Dickens, when we forget the Mary | 


Schweidler of Doctor Meinhold.”—Exzaminer.—374 cents. 


, 


o. 3. 
UNDINE AND SINTRAM. 
“ Undine is a most exquisite work.”—S. T. Coleridge.— 
50 cents. 


No. 4. 
LEIGH HUNT’S IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 
“A better work than thi+ for the purposes of the 
‘Library’ could scarcely have been selected."—N. P. 
Willis. —SO cents. 


No. 5. 
DIARY OF LADY WILLOUGHBY. 

“ This book is more like lifting the lid of the lily’s heart, 
and seeing how the perfume is distilled, than anything less 
poetical that we can think of."—Evening Mirror.—25 
cents, 

Nos. 6-7. 
HAZLITT’S TABLE-TALK. 

“ Hazlitt never wrote one dull nor one frigid line.”’— 

Tait’s Magazine.—37} cents each. 


No. 8. 
HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 
“ This is a witty, amusing book.”"—New York Tribune. 
—37 1-2 cents. 
No. 9. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
“ There is something refreshing in reading of the men of 
instinct, such ag the Bedouins.”"— Tribune.—374 cents. 
No. 10. 
TALES FROM THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 
“A quiet humor, a quaintness and terseness of style, 
will strongly recommend them.”’—English Churchman.— 
374 cents. 
Nos. 11—12. 
WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
“ This delightful work is, from first to last, a splendid 
panorama of Eastern scenery, in the full blaze of its mag- 
nificence.”— London Morning Post.— cents each. 


No. 13. 
HAZLITT’S LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH. 
“ Hazlitt’s taste was not the creature of schools and 
canons—it was begotten of Enthusiasm by Thought.”— 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.—50 cents. 


Nos. 14 and 20. 
LEIGH HUNT'S INDICATOR. 
“ Wit, poet, prose-man, party-man, translator, 
Hunt, thy best title yet is Indicator !”—Charles 
Lamb.—S0 cents. 
Nos. 15 and 37. 
HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE’S TALES. 

“ Zschokke’s Tales exhibit talent, grace and facility of 
style, and are —s distinguished for their good 
moral tendency.” —Enacy. Britannica.—50 cents each. 

Nos. 16 and 19. 
HOOD’S PROSE AND VERSE. 

“ A very judicious selection, designed to embrace Hood's 
more earnest writings, those which were written most di- 
rectly from the heart, which reflect most faithfully his 
life and opinions.”"— Broadway Journal.—374 cents each. 


No. 17. 
HAZLITT’S CHARACTERS IN SHAKSPEARE’S 


“An admirable book, full of simple, earnest, profound 
criticism, with an excellent tone of feeling.""—New York 
Evangelist.—50 ceuts. 

No. 18. 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. 

“ A powerful tale by Martin Farquhar Tupper, author of 
*Proverbial Philosophy.’ ""—New York Observer.—37 1-2 
cents. 


No. 21. 
| PROFESSOR WILSON’S GENIUS AND CHARACTER 
OF BURNS. 
| “This glorious work needs no commendation.”—Tri- 
bune.—50 cents. 


Nos. 22—23. 
| CHARLES LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
| “Shakspeare himself might have read them, and Ham- 
let have quoted them: for truly was our excellent friend 
of the genuine line of Yorick."—Leigh Hunt's London 
| Journal.—374 cents each. 


| 


No. 24. 
SIR FRANCIS HEADS BUBBLES FROM THE 
RUNNEN. 
** At once an instructive and amusing book. 
a great deal of information.”— London 


Nos. 25 and 59. 
HAZLITT’S TABLE-TALK.—(2d Series.) 

“Tn a number of fine passages, which one would read 
not only once, but again and again, we hardly know in the 
whole circle of English literature any writer who can 
match Hazlitt.”"— Penny Cyclopedia.—50 cents each. 


It contains 
Times.—W cents. 


No. 26. 
BASIL MONTAGU’S SELECTIONS, 
From Taylor, South, Barrow, Fuller, &c.—50 cents. 


No. 27. 
“THE TWINS” AND “HEART,” BY TUPPER. 
“In style, sentiment, and purpose, equally commendable 
with that valuable work, ‘ The Crock of Gold.’ "—Eve. 
Mirror.—S0 cents. 


No. 28. 
HAZLITT’S COMIC WRITERS OF ENGLAND. 
“He at once analyses and describes—so that our enjoy- 
ments of loveliness are not chilled but brightened.”— Ed- 
inburgh Review.—S0 cents. 


Nos. 29—30. 
CHARLES LAMB'S DRAMATIC POETS. 


power, in sweetness, terror, pathos: in description and dia- 
logue, so well displayed.”—Broadway Journal.—50 cents 


each. 
Nos, 31—32. 
TUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
“One of the most thoughtful, brilliant, and finished 


each. 


No. 33. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
“ Its language, in the words of an elegant writer, is what 
‘angels might have heard and virgins told.’ '"— Washing- 
ton Irving.—374 cents. 


Nos. 34—35. 
LORD MAHON ’S LIFE OF THE GREAT TONDE. 
“A very interesting and skilful narrative.”—Quarterly 
Review.—374 cents each. 


No. 36. 
HAZLITT’S ENGLISH POETS. 
| “In the laboratory of his intellect, analysis was turned 
to the sweet uses of alchemy.—He is seldom merely criti- 
cal.""—Serjeant Talfourd.—5S0 cents. 


No. 38. 
HERVEY’S BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. 
“Every leaf of this book affords a feast worthy of the 
season.”’—Dr. Hawk's Church Record.—5O cents. 


Nos. 39—42. 
CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES BY 
CARLYLE. 


‘“* We believe it to be without precedent or example as a 
book of patient, honest, dignified research ; as a book of 
unwearied ing vena and labor; and as a manly and high 
voiced appeal from the shows and shadows of ignorance 
and imperfect judgment, to the eternal substance of Truth 
and History.”"—London Examiner.—50 cents each. 


Nos. 43—44. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO CELLINIL. 
“More amusing than any work I know.” —Horace Wal- 
pole.—50 cents each. 


Nos. 45—46. 
THE RHINB. BY VIGTOR HUGO. 
“His descriptions are wonderfully spirited."— Quarterly 
Review.—374 cents each. 





“ Nowhere are the resources of the English tongue in | 


productions of the age.""—Banner of the Cross.—25 cents | 


W. M. Taackeray, Cuartes Dickens, Lorp Manon, Basin Montagu, Mas. Jameson, ELtiorr Warsvurroy, Siz 


No. 47. 
MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 
“ As interesting a work as Borrow’s Bible in Spain.” — 
London Spectator.-—374 cents. 


Nos, 48—49. 
TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. BY FAIRFAX 
“ The completest translation and nearest like its origina! 
of any we have seen.”—Leigh Hunt.—50 cents each. 





Nos. 50—5!. 
| LAMAN BLANCHARD'’S SKETCHES FROM LIFE 
EDITED BY BULWER. 

“An abundance of vivacity, shrewd narration, and 
| kindly feeling.” —London Examiner.—37_1-2 cents each. 


Nos, 52—4. 
LEIGH HUNT'S ITALIAN POETS. 
| “Mr. Hunt’s book has been aptly styled, a series of ex 
| quisite engravings of the magnificent pictures painted by 
| these great Italian masters.’"—Journal of Commerce.—37; 
| cents each. 
| No. 55. 
DICKENS'S CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

“ A gay, good humored tale, witha charming mora!.”— 
| London Exami 
| 


iner.—25 cents. 


Nos. 56—57. 
POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 

“ They are flushed all over with the rich lights of fan- 
cy; and so colored and bestrewn with the flowers of po- 
etry that, even while perplexed and bewildered in their 

| labyrinths, it is impossible to resist the intoxication of 

| their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to the enchantment 
they so lavishly present.”"—Francis Jeffrey.—37} cents 
| each. 

JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO CAIRO. 

| “It is wonderful what a description of people and 
things, what humorous pict . what i able re 

| marks and allusions it contains.’—Douglas Jerrold’ 
Ma gazine.—374 cents. 


N 





Nos. 60—61. 
THIODOLF THE a Aeeee AND ASLAUGA'S 
GHT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ UNDINE.” 

“ As a work full of fine thought, sentiment, manly prac 
tice, rules and examples of conduct and of pure religivn, 
Thiodolf should be placed in the hands of children and 
youth of both sexes.”—Evening Mirror.—37! cents each 

. 62. 
POEMS BY THOMAS HOOD. 

“ These are verses you admire and talk about ; these are 
verses you treasure up for solitary and silent hours.’ 
Examiner.—50 cents. 

vo. 63. 
DICKENS'S PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

“ We believe this is as much as can be made of trave! 
We cannot conceive its impressions conveyed more vivid 
ly, with a keener sense of enjoyment, with a more pene 
trating power of observation, or ina style of greater strength 
and vivacity.”"—Ezaminer.—374 cents. 


No. 64. 
MRS, JAMESON’S MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF ART, LITERATURE AND SOCIAL MORALS. 

“We have here papers on Washington Allston and the 
Xanthian Marbles; an admirable essay on Woman's Mis 
| sion and Woman's Position: another on Mothers and Go- 
| vernesses; and an enthusiastic éloge of Adelaide Kemble. 
But the paper which should be most popular is, the House 
of Titian. Nothing can be more true in tone than this.”— 
London Atheneum.—374 cents. 





Nos. 65—66. 
BECKFORD'S ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL.— 
“Glowing with genius.”—Gentl *s Magazine. 50 
cents each. 


Nos. 67-68. a 
HOCHELAGA ; OR ENGLAND IN THE NEW 
WORLD. 
Edited by WarsurTon. 
| “A piece of fresh, lively, and instructive midsummer 


| reading.” —London Atheneum.—374 cents each. 
| 








No. 69. 
CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 


“ A book full of original, fiery thought, to stir the minds 
_ of men.”—Journal of Commerce.—S0 cents. 
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No. 70. | 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

“ nce of critics! always bright, always ap- 
procuting.*-Harbinger.—50 cents, 


No. 71. 
DICKENS'S CHIMES AND CHRISTMAS CAROL. | 


“These Christmas Tales of Mr. Dickens have carried to 
almost every fireside, with new enjoyment of the season, | 
a new apprehension of its claims and duties; they have | 
mingled grave and glad thoughts with rich advantage to 
poth; they have brought within reach of the charities 
what see: too remote for them to meddle with, and — 
what was near and familiar they have touched with a | 
dearer domestic tenderness; they have comforted the | 

nerous, rebuked the selfish, cured not a little folly by | 
ridicule and concise humor, and for how many of their | 
readers may not even have reviewed (as the philosopher | 
tells us one happy thought has often done) the whole 
manner of a life, and said,‘ Thus you have done, but it 
were better thus.’ "°—London Examiner.—37} cents. 

Nos. 72—73. 
MRS. SOUTHEY’S POEMS. 

«“ What is chiefly remarkable in her poetry, is a charm- | 
ing naturalness.”—Mrs. Kirkland’s Chris. Eng.—374 cts. 
each. 


No. 74. 
CARLYLE’'S SARTOR RESARTUS 


“Ts unquestionably the great work of Carlyle. It is the 
philosophical picture of the inner life of a real man in the 
world. The strong, keen, practical satire is almost as 
admirable as the higher efforts of enthusiastic eloquence.”’ 
—W. A. Jones.—S cents. 


Nos. 75-—76. 
GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
“ A personal narrative moving along in soft clearness, | 
shows us a man and the objects that environ him, under 
an aspect verisimilar yet lovely, with an air dignified and 
earnest, yet graceful, cheerful, even gay—a story as of a | 
Patriarch to his children.”"— Thomas Carlyle.—50 cts. each. | 


No. 77. 
LEIGH HUNT’S WIT AND HUMOR. 


“Wit and Humor is the second volume of the series of 
which Imagination and Fancy was the first, and Action 
and Passion is promised as the third. They are selections 
of the best things some of our best authors have said, ac- 
companied with short but delicate expositions and en- 
forcements of their beauties. With their prefatory 
notices of each poet, their critical notes on each quotation | 
from him, and their italics indicating the selector's favorite | 
lines,—it is as though a friend took down volume after vo- 
jume from our shelves ; read aloud their choicest passages ; | 
marked, by the emphasis of his voice, what he liked the 
best; and interspersed his readings with brief, graceful, | 
deep-felt comments on the author and his ideas. They 
are truly most genial, agreeable, social books.’’—London 
Examiner.—50 cents. | 


Nos. 78--79—80. | 
CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
JUTION. 
“Tn its page the awful Revolution is seen by a fitful 
but intense light, like the glimpses of the storming of a 
city, caught by the glare of lightning.”— Even. Mirror.— 


67 cents each. 
Nos. 81—82. 
IZAAK WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, | 
HOOKER, HERBERT AND SANDERSON. 
“The Lives are the most delightful kind of serious 
reading. Walton possesses an inimitable simplicity and 


= of style."—Mrs. C. M. Kirkland.—374 cents 
each. 


No 8&3. 
MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS. 
Now first Collected. 


“ Her poems are always graceful and beautiful.”"—.Mrs. 
S. C. Hall.—50 cents. 


« Nos. 84—85. 
THE SPANIARDS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By Ricnarp Forp. 

“The best description of national character and man- | 
ners of Spain that has ever appeared.’’— Quarterly Review. | 
—374 cents each. 

No. 86. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. BY CHARLES DICKENS. | 
25 cents. 


Nos. 87—92. | 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. | 
y Wittiam Hazurrr. 3 vols. 18imo. (Nearly ready.) $3. 


No. 93—94. 
PERU ; TRAVELS IN 1838-42. BY DR. J.J. VON 
TSCHUDI.—37} cents each. 


“Heartily grateful do we feel to the man who strikes 
out a new track, follows it observantly, and gives to the | 
world, in pleasant and instructive form, the result of his | 
observations; such a traveller we now present to our 
readers. The author is a man of high reputation as a) 
naturalist and man of letters, and devoted four years of a | 
life valuable to science to a residence and travels in the 
most interesting districts uf South America; the ancient 
empire of the Incas, the scene of the conquests and 
ay my of Pizarro.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 


reflections, and observations, that have been accumulat. | 


ing for years, breaks out with a succession of flashes on | 
topic after topic."—Edinburgh Review. 


No. 95. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 
Ey Cuartes Dickens. Part I. Price 50 cents. 


mit 


mind, filled to bursting with memories, fancies, 


coaiieiiaries 








Just Imported, the following desirable Editions of the British Poets, in fine bindings. 


THE ALDINE EDITION. 
FIFTY-ONE VOLUMES, 12mo. 


RICHLY BOUND IN DARK TURKEY MOROCCO, GILT EXTRA. PRICE $125 60. 


BELL’S POETS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


SIXTY-ONE DOUBLE VOLUMES, 16mo. 


IN NEAT, GREEN MOROCC 


O, EXTRA. PRICE $55 00. 


CHALMERS’S ENGLISH POETS.---FROM CHAUCER TO COWPER. 


TWENTY-ONE 


VOLUMES, 8vo. 


Including the Series edited with Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and the most approved 
Translations. The additional Lives, by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. 
PRICE $110 00. 





THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. | 
IN SEVEN VOLUMES 12mo. | 


A complete and uniform edition, on fine paper, with a | 
Memoir by her Sister. Price $8 in half calf; or $4 in) 
cloth. 

Another Edition, complete in three volumes, without 
the Memoirs, in cloth, $3 00. Saxony, or imitation mo- 
rocco, $4 50. 

Each volume may be had as a separate and complete 
book, printed on large, clear type, price 63 cents in plain 
cloth, or $1 25 in Saxony gilt, for presents. Viz: 

I. MEMOIR OF MRS. HEMANS. By her Sister. 
(1. TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES, &c. 


UL. THE SIEGE OF VALENCIA, THE SCEPTIC, 
&c. 


{V. THE FOREST SANCTUARY, DE CHATIL 
LON, &c. 


V. RECORDS OF WOMAN, VESPERS OF PA- 
LERMO, &c. 

VI. SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS, NATIONAL 
LYRICS, &c. 


VIL. SONGS AND LYRICS, SCENES AND HYMNS 
OF LIFE. 


Published by 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
» Ys ue aed gg ae 252 Broadway. _ 
NEW EDITION—JUST PUBLISHED, 
1HE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT; 
OF CURIOSITIES AND WONDERS IN NATURE, 
ART AND MIND, drawn from the most authentic 


sources, carefully revised and illustrated by more than | 


one hundred engravings. 
Published by 
CHARLES S FRANCIS & CO., 
m 20 It 252 Broadway. 


THE GENIUS OF SCOTLAND ; 
or, 
Sketches of Scottish Scenery, Literature, and Religion 
By the Rev. Ropert TURNBULL. 
Translator of “ Vinet’s Vital Christianity.” 12mo. 


THE WYCLIFFITES ; 
Or, England in the Fifteenth Century. 
By Mrs. Col. Mackay. 
Author of the “ Family at Heatherdale,” &c. 12mo. 


“An engaging and instructive tale of the times when 
the Reformation had its true origin in England. The cha- 


| racter ofthe Lollards, their tenets, faith, endurance are 


finely depicted ; true to the history of the times, it conveys 


in its familiar pictures a great deal of information of one of. | 


those forming periods, a knowledge of which is essentia 

to any just conception of English history.” ‘ 

DR. DAVIDSON’S HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTE 
RIAN CHURCH IN KENTUCKY. 8vo. $1 75, 

HALDANE ON THE ROMANS. 8vo. $2.50. 

BRIDGES ON PROVERBS. 8vo. $2 00. 

JANE TAYLOR’S WORKS. 7 vols. 18mo. 

SCRIPTURE READER'S GUIDE. 

HANKFULNESS. By the Rev. James Hamilton. 

oe ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By) 

t. 


nne 
TALES OF THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 18mo. | 
WINSLOW ON DECLENSION AND REVIVAL. 12mo. | 
FISK’S HOLY LAND. mo. | 
Just published by ROBERT CARTER, 
m 20 tf 58 Canal street. 


Wirey & Putyam, 161 Broadway. m 20 


| aro. 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Four large 8vo. volumes in full cloth, per year. 
Subscription, $700 per annum,—or price to non Sub- 


| scribers, $2 50 each. 


The four volumes for 1846 are— 
HENGSTENBERG ON THE PSALMS. 2 vols. 
HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 
GIESELER’'S ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY.— 
Vol. I. Translated from the /ast German edition. 
The first volume for 1847 is also ready, viz.:— 
OLSHAUSEN’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, 
Vol. I. 
Subscribers’ names received by WILEY & PUTNAM, 
New York. - ; 16 tf 
WHARTON’S AMERICAN 
CRIMINAL LAW. 


Just Published by 


KAY & BROTHER, 
1834 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


> 


TREATISE on the Criminal Law of the United 

States, comprising a Digest of the Penal Statutes of 
the General Government, and of Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, with the decisions of 
eases arising upon those Statutes—together svith the Eng- 
lish and American authorities upon Criminal Law in ge- 
neral. 

BY FRANCIS WHARTON. 


In one 8vo. volume. 


N.B.—The above Work has received the highest recom- 

mendation trom Chief Justice Taney, Chancellor Kent, 

| Mr. Justice Grier, Chief Justice Gibson, and many other 
| distinguished legal gentlemen. m 6 4t 


~ EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 





“CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 


" vam : 
PUBLICATIONS. 

HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 

of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 

printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 

| them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 

| Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
| well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
| at the cheapest rates. 

£13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 


A) “ Tt 
LEWIS J. COHEN, 

Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 

&c., &e., 


| No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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CHANDLER'S GRAMMAR. — 
A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. 
BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ES@., 
Editor of the United States Gazette. 
Price 38 cents. 

HIS WORK is now in the hands of the stereoiyper, 
T and will be issued by the Subscribers in the month of 
April next. It is a plain, familiar, but thorough exposition 
of English Grammar adapted to the present condition of 
our language, and to the wants of the Schools of this 
country, and is designed, not to discuss the subject with 
the teacher, but to enable him to communicate an accurate 
knowledge of it with a to his pupils. Those who 
are acquainted with Mr. Chandler, either personally or 
through his widely-circulated and important journal, will 
not hesitate to admit that it would be difficult to find a 
person better suited to the task of preparing such a trea- 
tise ; and that it may be expected to be a standard work in 
its department, to be of eminent service to the cause of 


education, and to reflect honor on the school literature of 


America. 
THOMAS COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
Feb. 18, 1847. 253 Market street, Philadelphia. 


EWELL’S MEDICAL COMPANION. 
TENTH EDITION. 


T.C., & Co. will also publish, this Spring, Tae Mepicat 
Companion, or Family Physician; treating of the Dis- 
eases of the United States, with their symp’oms, causes, 
cure, and means of prevention; common cases in Surgery, 
as fractures, dislocations, &c.; the Management and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 
ing Family Medicines, and a Glossary, exp'aining techni- 
cal terms. To which are added, a brief Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Human Body, showing, on rational princi- 
ples, the cause and cure of diseases ; an Essay on Hygiene, 
or the art of Preserving Health without the aid of medi- 
cine; an American Materia Medica, pointing out the vir- 
tues and doses of our medicinal plants. Also, the Nurse's 
Guide. By James Ewell, Physician in Washington, for- 
merly of Savannah. The Tenth Edition, revised, en- 
larged, and very considerably improved, embracing a Trea- 
tise on Hydropathy, Homeopathy, and the Chronothermal 
System. 


Xp Booksellers, and others purchasing Books, are in- | 


vited to call and examine our Stock before purchasing 

elsewhere ; they will find it more extensive than that of 

any other establishment in the country, and we will sell 

at the lowest prices. 
m6 4t 


——— - 
DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

Publish the Following Books : 

TATE'S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. LI. Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 1] 
vol, 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 


1 vol. 12mo. 
JOYNE ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 
vol. &vo. 


VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 
Preparing for Publication. 
A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 
By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counse}lor-at-Law. 
D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 


T.C. & Co. 





pains spared to bring them prominently before the Virginia | 


public. No charge for advertising. 

Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, and all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as- 
sortment of Books, in every department of literature. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


No. 254 Pearl street, New York, 


Publish the following valuable Books for Schools and 
Academies. 

OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAI. PHI- 
losophy and Astronomy. Designed for the Common 
Schools and youngerclasses in Academies, with numerous 
woodcuts. By D. Olmsted. 18mo., half bound. 


OLMSTED'S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, containing the 
Elements of the Science familiarly explained and illustrat- 
ed, by D. Olmsted, A.M 12mo., sheep. 


OLMSTED'S ASTRONOMY, for the use of Colleges. 
By D. Olmsted, 8vo. 


OLMSTED'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, designed 
as . Text Book for Colleges and Academies. By D. Olm- 
sted. 

COFFIN’S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES, fami- 
liarly illustrated and explained, with the method of calcu- 
Jatin me as taught in the New England Colleges. 

t 





A dispensatory for prepar- | 


STUDIES IN RELIGION. 


By the Author of “ Words in a Sundzy School.” 
“ Mr. Shepard : 

“ Dear Sin—By the advice of a friend, I called and pur- 
chased ‘Stadies in Religion,’ by the Author ot ‘ Words 
in a Sunday School.’ I have read the ‘Studies’ with 
great delight. Please let me know to whom I am indebted 
for this interesting work. Yours truly.” 

The above is published by 

C. SHEPARD, 191 Broadway, 


Opposite John st. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


Tue American Almanac, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1847, 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 360, con- 
taining Astronomical Calculations, by Prof. Peirce, The 
New Tariff of Duties established in 1846, both in England 
and the United States, alphabetically arranged, &c.; a 
general Abstract of the Laws establishing a Warehousing 
| System in this country; the general Abstract of all the 
Public Laws passed by Congress is continued, as in former 
years; the Outlines of the Sub-Treasury System, and of 
the law creating the Smithsonian Institution, are contained 
in this article: a Tabuiar View is given of all the Rail- 
roads in this country and in England, which contains more 
information on this subject than has ever been brought to- 
gether before ; a comparative view of the debts, property, 
and general financial condition of all the States has been 
made out with great care from the latest returns ; an arti- 
cle on the comparative ‘cost of Government in England 
| and in this country affords results which will probably be 

new to most of our readers: the Obituary Record; the 
| Lists of Officers under the National and State Govern- 
ments; the Register of Colleges and of the Theological, 
Law and Medical Schools, and the other ordinary articles 
| of the work will be found as full and accurate asin former 
| years. 


m 13 tf 








We copy the following from the London Inquirer: 

“Of the American Statistics, we strongly recommend 
| atin reference to this department; because much of the 
| knowledge it conveys affords matter for most instructive 
| reflection, and deserves the best attention of our country- 
| men."’ 
| ‘The work will be forwarded to any part of the United 
| States, free of aoe =. remittance of one dollar to the 
| publishers, AMES MUNROE & CO., Bost 








THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICA\, 
EDITED BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols, Publishers for New England 


[= PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, uniting amusement, ge. 
neral literature, and instruction. aims to combine, jn 
the direct service of the people, a greater amount of literary 
and artistical talent, than has ever before been known in 
connexion with any similar a. How far it has 
yet succeeded, may be judged from the list of Authors ang 
Artists, whose original contributions have enriched, or 
will enrich, its pages, viz. :— 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


Mrs. G. G. Lee (Author of “The Old Painters,” &¢.). 
Mrs. Child, John G. Whittier, ‘ 
Elihu Burritt, J. R. Lowell. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN AUTHORS, 


William Howitt, Dr. Bowring, 
Mary Howitt, Charles Mackay 
Ebenezer Elliott, Frederika Bremer, 
H. F Chorley, W. J. Fox, 
Miss Mitford, Joseph Mazzini, 
Walter Savage Landor, Harriet Martineau, 
Barry Cornwell, R. H. Horne, 

&c., &e., &c., &e. 


ARTISTS. 


Miss M. Gillies, 

T. Creswick, 

W. Hunt, Wm. Harvey, 

Edwin Landseer, J. W. Archer, 
F. W. Topham, &c. 


pr Witwiam Howirr being one of the proprietors of 
this publication, both himself and Mary Howirrt wil! use 
every exertion to aid the Editor in placing the People’s 
Journal among the first periodicals of the age for beauty of 
appearance, excellence of artistical designs and engraving, 
variety of information and entertainment, earnest enuncia- 
tion of great principles, and a genial and generous tone of 
criticisin. 


“Tae Prorte’s Journna. —We have received from 
Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, a set, including the September 
number, of this excellent periodical ; the best, without ex- 

tion, that comes to us from the other side of the Aun 


Kenny Meadows, 
D. Maclise, 





| *,* Complete sets in eighteen volumes from the com- 
| mencement of the work, for sale by the Publishers. 
| fi3 er 





| THE LONDON LANCET: 
A Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
Criticism, Literature and News. 


| Editor—Mr. Waxkusry, M.P., and Coroner of Middlesex. 
Sub-Editor—J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 


TERMS—§$5 PER ANNUM.—MONTULY PARTS 50 CENTs. 
Address of the American Publishers to the Public. 


5 ig years have elapsed since the first issue, in the pre- 
sent forin, of the reprint of the London Lancet; and 
its Publishers feel happy to state, that the real intrinsic 
| merit and value of the Work has been duly Lene 
by the Medical Profession throughout the United States. 

From every quarter of the Union, we have received the 
| most flattering support from Subscribers, and the highest 
commendations upon the character of the Journal, and the 
| benefits derived from its perusal. As one of our correspond- 
ents observes, “it would be indeed surprising, that a work 
of such value should not be appreciated and patronized by 
every Practising Physician who takes 4 | interest in the 
progress of his profession.” It is, we have undoubted 
| reason to believe, the received opinion of all who have in- 
vestigated the work, that it furnishes a Monthly Report of 
the Course of Medical Opinion and Practice in Europe, 
such as can frum no other single source be obtained. 

Now that the Laboratory and the Microscope are effect- 
ing changes of the most vital importance, the possession of 
a Reflector like The Lancet <= be reasonably viewed 
as of indispensable moment. The American Publishers 
are free to state, that congratulatory as the past accepta- 
tion of their undertaking has proved, the future promises 
that in its columns, which gives them still greater encou- 
ragement for continued exertion: their sole desire is, that 
gentlemen who have not hitherto taken the work, will use 
a little exertion to see it: this done, they have the fullest 
confidence that large as is the present subscription list, that 
list will at once be doubled. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
American Publishers, 222 Broadway. 

N. B. The Publishers have on hand a limited supply of 
the four last Half yearly Volumes. Each Subscriber in- 
closing Ten Dollars will have his name entered on the 
Subscription Book for the year 1847, and receive the Two 
Sets for the Two Previous Years. 8S. & Co. 

f 20 tf 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING, 
Executed with Neatness and Despatch, by 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
114 Nassau street, New York. 





f27 tf 


lished in a few days. 





tic. We have already enriched our columns with the in- 
teresting article on the author of the Lron Railway system, 
from the September number ; and we see nothing which 
we could transfer to our columns without enriching them. 
This People’s Journal is in fact produced by a combination 
of the very best writers and artists in Great Britain. 
When we say best writers and artists, we mean so. We 
mean those who devote their talents to the great work of 
making this world fit to live in. They are philanthropists. 
Among them are such as the Howitts, Miss Martinesu, 
W. J. Fox, Chorley, Charlies Mackay, Mazzini, &c., &c. 
While these writers stand at the head of English litera- 
ture, they in fact belong to the world, aud the Journal 
in which they concentrate the genial rays of their phi- 
lanthropy, will be known at least as widely as the Eng- 
lish language. We rejoice exceedingly to learn that this 
Journal is meeting a support in our city. 

“ It will do more to promote peace and a good understand 
ing between two countries, which should be the last in the 
world to quarrel, than any number of Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews.”—Chronotype. 

TERMS. 

The People’s Journal is published in monthly parts, of 
from sizty to eighty pages each, filled with original articles 
from some of the most popular writers in this country and 
in England; each number ccigiual deal _— > — 

rited engravi from inal designs, by the bes 
oaoun. and will be’ furnished to subscribers at Two Jol 
lars and Fifty Cents a year; or, single numbers will be 
sold at 25 cents each. 

*,* Volumes commence with Parts 1 and 7 of each 

ar. 
ee. * The attention of the public is requested to this 
periodical, which, it is believed, will be found at once the 
cheapest, most interesting, and valuable work of the kind, 
ever offered for their patronage. 


WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, 
118 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS. f20 tt 


IN PRESS. 


THE BOOK OF THE FEET. 


HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES, with illus- 
trations of the fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and the prevailing style 
throughout Europe during the Middle Ages down to the 
present period. Also, Hints to Last Makers, and Remedies 
for Corns, &c. By J. Sparkes Hall. Reprinted from the 
Second London Edition. With a History of Boots and 
Shoes worn in the United States, and Biographical 
Sketches of some eminent Shoe-Makers. 
The above curious and interesting work will be pub- 





J. 8. REDFIELD, 


f13 tf Clinton Hall. 
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VALUABLE STANDARD PRODUCTIONS, 


ADAPTED FOR USE IN 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, DISTRICT SCHOOLS, LYCEUMS, ETC, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. By J. 

















’ A PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE | AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Authors, for 
Stuart Mill. 8vo. muslin. $2 00. on the Will. By Thomas C. Upham. 12mo. sheep the Use of Schools. I2mo. half sheep. $1 25. 
e — . extra. $1 25. 
THE JUVENILE SPEAKER. Comprising Exercises in ete pe ? FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Latin Grammar, Part I. 
Declamation. By Francis T. Russell. 12mo. (in| A FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. Adapted to every — jamo, sheepextra. 90 cents. aun . 
press.) Class of Learners. By Joseph Salkeld. (In press.) ¢ 
yr * | LATIN SE COMPOSIT N. ati iri ,fa 
HARPER'S NEW YORK CLASS BOOK. A Reading | POLITICAL ECONOMY. With a Summary for the Use })' PROSE COMPOSITION. Latin Grammar, Par 
Book for Schools. By William Russell. 12mo. (In| of Students. By Alonzo Potter, D.D. 18mo. half sheep. aca neakD Sy. ™ eM 
press.) 50 cents. LATIN GRAMMAR. By C. G. Zumpt, Ph.D. Trans- 
AIDS TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Richard G.| pSyCHOLOGY; or, ELEMENTS OF A NEW SYs.__ ated from the Original by Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D. 
Parker, A.M. 18mo. sheep extra. 90 cents; muslin 80) tem of Mental Philosophy. Designed for Colleges and) Corrected and enlarged, by C. Anthon, LL.D. mo. 
cents. | Academies. By 8. 8S. Schmucker, D.D. 12mo muslin.) Sheep extra. 90 cents. (Third edition, revised.) 
GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. Adapted for the use $1 00. AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Authors, for the 
of Morse’s, Woodbridge’s, or any other respectable col-| NEW SYSTEM OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. Contain- Use of Schools. 12mo. (Just ready.) 
lection of Maps. By Richard Green Parker, A.M. 12mo. | ing the First part of the celebrated Grammer of Noé] TIN NEIC ATION <1) Sa a 
muslin, 25 cents. and Chapta:. With additions, &c., by Sarah E. Sea- LATIN VERSIPICATION. With Specimens ot Trans- 
NEW PICTORIAL SCHOOLGEOGRAPHY. BySidney| man. Revised and corrected by C, P. Bordenave. 12mo. _ | tion from English and German Poetry into Latin Verse. 
E. Morse, A.M. E1bellished by nearly 150 Engravings, | muslin. 75 cents. iSmo. sheep extra. 90 cents. 
and about 50 Cerographic Maps, in Colors. 4to. 50 cts. PRINCIPLES OF ELOQUENCE. By the Abbé Maury. A KEY is published, which may be obtained by Teachers. 
Over 150,000 copies of the above work have already | With an Introduction, by Alonzo Potter, D.D. 18mo. | 12mo. half sheep. 50 cents 
been sold | y 
en sold. | muslin. 45 cents. - " , : - _ oP i 
MORSE’S NORTH AMERICAN ATLAS. Containing 36| ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY FOR PoPULAR USE. “\7IN PROSODY AND MEPRE. Prom the best Au- 
Maps of folio size, beautifully printed in Colors, and| “By C. A. Lee, A.M. M.D. Engravings. I8mo. half) gy ence 1 UOent Ane Modern. Tomo. sheep extra. 
ee Se | ee eee, ORSAR'S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR 
: P va . = AESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR. 
PLATO AGAINST THE —_— By Tayler Lewis, EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


- With English Notes, Indexes, &c. Map, Portrait, &c. 
LL.D. 12mo. muslin. Translated from the French, by C. 8. Henry, D.D. 2 i2mo. ance debe. $I 40. weaae — , 


THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER. By Thomas Dick,| vols. 18mo. muslin. 90 cents. aN : ? ‘ ; , 
LL.D. Ilustrated by 100 Engravings. 12mo. muslin. ANIMAL MECHANISM AND PHYSIOLOGY. Design. THE A.NEID OF VIRGIL. With English Notes, &c. 





50 cents. ed for Families and Schools. By John H. Griscom,M.D., Portrait and many Illustrations. 12mo. sheep extra. 
ELEMENTS = MORALITY, INCLUDING POLITY-| Engravings. I8mo. half sheep. 45 cents. Pah inde Acai cir tiem Weis Malad i 

By William Whewell, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin. $1. . Payee SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO. With English Notes. 
amine OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES “6 PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. By G. Campbell, D.D. Indexes, &c. An improved edition. Portrait. 12mo. 

cn wo 8 yt i. ~ —— 4 By William whe 12mo. muslin qeviars sation). $1 25. aa: sheep extra. $1 00. 

well, D.D. (In press.) | Seemee = Se GERMAN LANG AGE. By ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. With Eng- 

j . # VOU. ‘ ° a ) j J ‘ 5 . > + i 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES.| gi 75) 0 | lish Notes. 12mo. sheep extra. $1 50. 


Founded upon their History. By William Whewell, ,yeRicaAN SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING Adapt- SALLUST’S JUGURTHINE WAR AND CONSPIRACY 
D.D. (In press.) | Gl to Gn Gammeres of the United States By ‘James| of Catiline. With an English Commentary, Indexes, 

ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By J. R. Boyd, | Arlington “Bennet LL.D. Royal 8vo. half bound. &e. Portrait. I2mo. sheep extra, 874 cents. (New 
A.M. 12mo. muslin. 75 cents. | gi 50. , edition, corrected and enlarged.) 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND LITERARY CRI- [TREATISE ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. THE WORKS OF HORACE. With English Notes, &e. 
ticism. Compiled and arranged by J. R. Boyd, A-M.| With Questions. By John Abercrombie, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo. sheep extra. $1 75. (New edition, with Cor- 
12mo. half bound. 50 cents. 18mo. muslin. 45 cents. rections and Improvements.) 

LETTERS ON ASTRONOMY. Addressed to a Lady. | pyyLOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. With FIRST GREEK LESSONS 
By Dennison Olmsted, LL.D. 12mo. muslin. 75cents. | Questions. By John Abercrombie, M.D., F.R.S. 18mo. 12mo. sheep extra. 90 cents. 

THE USEFUL ARTS, Considered in connexion with the; muslin. 45 cents. eee. / ee 
Application of Science. By J. Bigelow, M.D. 2 vols. SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Sharon GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Greek Lessons, Part 


For the Use of Beginners. 


12mo. muslin. $1 50. | ‘Turner, F.S8.A. & R. 3 vols. 18mo. muslin. $125. | /[f- !mo.sheepextra. 90 cents. 
ATERITRE ON ALOEARA. ty Loom. tro! univensa: STONY, Oy tn Aland, | HAMMAR OF THE GATE YANGUAGE Pr th 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By Rev. Davis W. Clark,| Yois.l¢mo. muslin $270. cents. ° 


A.M. 8vo. sheep extra. $1. * ; A NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. From the German of 
) MOSTHENES. y T. ss : . "int eo: 
A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Containing the Latest ke to. oe by T Kiihner, Matthia, Buttmann, Rost, and Thiersch. 12mo. 
Improvements. By Charles W. Hackley, 8.T.D. 8vo, | ESSAY ON THE SUBLIME AND THE BEAUTIFUL sheep extra. 90 cents. 
sheep extra. $1 50. : ef en ee ¢ * GREEK PROSODY AND METRE. For the Use of 


A COMPENDIUM OF ROMAN AND GRECIAN AN- vis, tong E Darke. Kaned by A Mille. tise souslie, | Schools and Colleges. 12mo. sheep extra. 0 cents. 


tiquities. Including a Sketch of Ancient Mythology.| 7 ' IRS - : ; eh Ene 
With Maps, &c. By Joseph Salkeld. 12mo. muslin. 75 cents FIRST SIX BOOKS OF HOMER'S ILIAD. With Eng 


374 cents FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. Containing Grammar Exer- = aa a gg Oy a and Homeric Glossary. 
a cises, &c. By John M’Clintock, A.M., and George R.| 12mo. sheep extra. $1 50. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. For the Use of} Crooks, A.M. 12mo. sheep extra (second edition, revis-| GREEK READER. Principally from the German of 


ee hw — on ‘— ed). 75 cents. Jacobs. With English Notes, a Metrical Index to 
(Third Edition, ~~ ~~ -D. oO. sheep. cents. ANTHON’S SERIES OF SCHOOL CLASSICS. Homer and Anacreon, and a copious Lexicon. 12mo. 


> . sheep extra. $1 75. 
TREATISE ON THE CHEMICA N oO (The unrivalled success which has attended the scho- | | lad ‘ Pe ’ 
of Plants. By John W. Draper Dg sare ay lastic labors of Professor Anthon best attests the distin- THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. With English 
$2 50. : guished merit with which the following series have been| Notes. 12mo. sheep extra. (In press.) 


_ regarded by the learned world. Says a receat number of the | : PCTSES CO G.% > ite 
A TEXT-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. For Londen Mtheasen—" De. Anthon hésdone more for sound LATIN EXERCISES. By C. G. Zumpt, Ph.D. Edited 
the Use of Schools and Colleges. By John W. Draper ; “tee by Charles Anthon, LL.D. (In press. ‘ 
M.D “ . y Per, | classical school literature than any half-dozen English- on . ; 
-D. With numerous I)lustrations. 12mo. (In press.) men ; his books are admirably edited.””} | TACITUS. With English Notes. (In press.) 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. With Ques- 


1 ITT’S NEW x | HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY AND SETTLE- 

pee eh By — Renwick, LL.D. Engravings. 18mo. ee en. “< te Gee patsy a Pe ment of America. By William Robertson, D.D. With 

a cents mantra With Additions, &c., by Henry Drisler, M.A.,. Questions, by John Frost, A. M. Engravings. 8vo. 
APPLICATIONS OF THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS | under the Supervision of Professor Anthon. Royal Gvo.| Sheepextra. $1 75. 

ouden ie eee LL.D. En-| sheep extra. $5. | AN ABRIDGMENT of the’ above, with an Aceount of 

aad . 7 the Author's Life and Writings, by Dugald Stewart. 

on Coenine. By James Renwick, LL.D. Engrav-| tion of a Second Part, viz.; English and Greek. (In| ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. With a Life of the 

gs. 18mo. half sheep. 75 cents. press.) | Author, by James Bell. Only complete American Edi- 

OUTLINES OF {MPERFECT AND DISORDERED A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY.” Containing an Account| 0”. Numerous Mops and Engravings. 8vo sheep ex- 


SS ual Action. By Thomas C. Upham. 18mo. muslin. | of the principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient tra. In 2 vols $3 75; 1 vol. $3 50. 


E Authors. Royal 8vo. sheep extra. $4 75. | HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Rt. Rev. Connop 
LEMENTS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Thos.| 4 DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI-|_ Thitlwall. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin. $3 50. 
- Upham. 2 vols. 12mo. sheep extra. $2 50. quities. Edited by W. Smith, Ph. D. Corrected and| HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. By 
An Abridgment of the above, by the Author, designed asa | enlarged, by C. Anthon, LL.D. Numerous Engravings.| Thucydides. Translated by William Smith, A.M. 2 
Text-book in Academies. 12mo. sheepextra. $1 25. 8vo. sheep extra. $4 75. ' vols. 18mo. muslin. 90 cents. 





A New Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of Harper & Broruers’ Publications has just been issued, which may be obtained on application, free of charge, comprising a 
ee range of Literature, in its several departments of History, Biography, Philosophy, Travel, Science and Art, the Classics, Fiction, &c. ; also, many splendidly Embel- 

" Productions. The valuable collection described in this Catalogue, consisting of nearly two thousand volumes, combines the two-fold advantages of great economy in price 
With neatness—often elegance of typographical execution, in many instances the rates of publication being scarcely one-fifth of those of similar issues in Europe. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 








NEW FRENCH READER. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
Have just ready, 
CHEFS-D(EUVRE DRAMATIQUES 


DE LA 
LANGUE FRANCAISE, 

MIS EN ORDRE PROGRESSIF, ET ANNOTES, POUR 
en Faciliter I'[ntelligence. Par A. G. Cottort, Profes- 
eeur de Langues et de Litérature. 1 vol. 12mo. over 
500 pages. Price, $1. 

“This volume is prepared in the hopes that it may sup- 
ply a deficiency that has been felt in the teaching of the 

noch Lang Grammars, dialogues, and detached 
phrases exist in abundance, and even fragments of dra- 
mas; but nothing complete, nothing that gives a precise 
idea of the movement and tone of the conversation of 
good society in France. * * * All the pieces we have 
selected, are of a pure and often elegant style, and afford 
the reader a more or less amusing lesson in good taste, in 
morals, and in poetry. They are arranged in progressive 
order, and the passages which might present any difficulty 
are accompanied with notes, in order to render their com- 
prehension as easy as possible. We have placed at the 
commencement two proverbs, which, by their simplicity 
of subject and style, may serve as an introduction to the 
other pieces. The three master-pieces from our great tra 
gic poets, which we have placed at the end, to give an 
idea of their writings, and of elevated dialogue, we trust 
will meet with general approbation. 

“ This work being intended for the use of American and 
English students, we have thought it proper to adopt the 
orthography of Voltaire, now received by the French Aca- 
demy, and exclusively employed by writers of the present 
day. "Extract from Editor's Preface. 





D. A. & Co. have lately Published, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LAN- 
usge, containing Fables, Select Tales, Remarkable 
‘acts, Amusing Anecdotes, &c., with a Dictionary of all 
the Words, translated into English, by M. pe Fivas, 
from the Fifth English Edition. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 
cents. 


“This work has rapidly found its way, as a class book, 
inte the most eminent public and private seminaries in 
England. 

“The pieces contained in this volume comprehend a 
great vuriety of subjects, and are generally of a lively and 
familiar style ; the phrases will serve as elements of con- 
versation, and enable the student to read with facility other 
French books. 

“ Though the work is designedly for the use of schools, 
the author has borne in mind, that many of the learners 
of French are adults ; therefore, while it is adapted for 
youthful students, an endeavor has also been made to make 
it acceptable to those of more advanced age.” 


JUST READY. 


NEW EDITION, REDUCED IN PRICE. 


OLLENDORFF'’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO 
READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal 
and Ordinal Numbers, and fall Paradigms of the Regu- 
lar and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflective, and Impersonal 
Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo. $1 00. 


“ Avoiding the exclusively didactic character of the 
older treatises on one hang, and the tedious prolixity 
of detail which encumbers modern systems on the other, 
Oltiendorff combines and thoroughly teaches at once both 
the theory and practice of the langusge. The student who 
pursues his method will therefore be relieved from the ap- 
prehension of elther forgetting his rales before practice has 
grounded him in their principles, or of learning sentences 
by rote which he cannot analyse. Speaking and writing 
French, which in other systems is delayed until the learner 
is presumed to be master of Etymology and Syntax, and 
consequently is seldom acquired, by this method is com 
menced with the first lesson, conttnued throughout, and 
made the efficient means of acquiring, almost impercepti- 
bly, a thorough knowledge of grammar; and this without 
diverting the Jearner’s attention for a moment from the 
language itaotl ae erhle i he is naturally moet desirous 
of becoming 
THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

the French and Engtish Languages, in two parts. 

Part one, French and English; part two, English and 

French ; the first part comprehending words in common 

use—terms connected with Science—terms belonging to 

the Fine Arts—4000 Historical names—4000 Geographi- 
cal names—11,000 terms lately published, with the pro- 
nunciation of every word according to the French 

Academy, and the most eminent Lexicographers and 

Grammarians ; together with 750 Critical Remarks, in 

which the various methods of pronouncing em a by 

different authors are investigated and compa: with 
each other. The second part, containing a copious Vo- 
cabulary of English words and expressions with the 
pronunciations according to Walker. The whole pre- 
ceded by a practical and comprehensive system of 

French p Sheth» er wag By Gybriel Surrenne, F.A.S.E., 

French Teacher in Edinburgh, beeen Boe Member 

of the French Grammatical Society of Paris. One vo- 

lume, 12mo., nearly 909 pages, neatly bound. $1 50. 

“ This work must have been one of very great labor, as 
it is evidently of deep research. We have given it a care- 
ful examina’ and are perfectly safe in saying, we have 
never before seen anything of the kind to at all compare 
with it."—Wational Magazine. 





MODERN ENGLISH WORKS 


oN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, COMMERCE, &c. 


DICTIONARY of Trade, Commerce and Navigation, 
illustrated with cuts. 1 vol. 8vo., 2 50 
7 pe ~h , JOHN.—On the Regulation of Currencies. 
25 

JANES, RICHARD REV.—An Essay on the Distribution 
of Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation. 1 vol. &vo., 
25 


2 

LAING, SAMUEL.—National Distress, its Causes Py 
Remedies. 1 vol. 8vo., 

M’CULLOCH, J. R.—The Principles of Political Beano. 
my. 1 vol. 8vo. 3d edition, . 

—_ Literature of Political Economy ; a claseidied 
Catalogue of Select Publications in the different ay 
ments of that Science. 1 vol. 8vo. 450 

— Treatise a the — of Taxation and the wr 

vol. 8 450 

ive at Statistical ‘Account of the Briti- h 
Empire. 3d oduion enlarged. 2 vols., . - Ro 

MILL, JOHN STUART.—Essays on some unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy. 1! vol. avo. . 

MALTHUS, T. R.—An Essay on the Principles of Popu- 
lation; or a View of its and Present Effects on 
Human Happiness. . 2 vols., 8vo. 

POPE, CHA’S.—The Yearly Journal of Trade for 1845, 

2 50 


SMITH, ADAM.—An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. 1 vol. 8vo. 175 
— same, with large additions by “M’Culloch. 1 vol. 


3 
STIRLING, P.J. —The Philosophy. of Trade ; or Outlines 
of a Theory of Profits and Prices. 1 vol. avo, . 50 
SCORPE, G. P.—Principles of Political Economy, de- 
duced from the Natural Laws.of Social Welfare. 1 vol. 
12mo., 1 25 
TORRENS, R.—The ‘Budget, on Commercial and Colonial 
Policy, with an Introduction, in which the Deductive 
Method, as presented in Mr. Mill’s System of _ is 
considered. 1 vol. 8vo., . 3 00 
WATERSTON, W M.—Cyclopedia of Commerce, Mer- 
cantile Law, Finance, Commercial Geography, and 

Navigation. 1 vol. 8vo. with maps, « . - 300 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


ARCHER, MAJOR.—Tours in Upper India, and in — 
of the Himalaya Mountains. 2 vols. 8vo., is 400 
ABDY, E. 8.—Journal of a Residence and Tour in the 
United States of North America. 3 vols. 8vo., . 3 00 
ATKINSON, JAMES.—The Expedition into Affghanis- 
tan, Notes and Sketches descriptive of the Country. &c. 

1 vol. 12mo. 125 
path apm CAPT. T. —Narrative ‘of a Voyage of Disco. 
ry to Africa and Arabia. 2 vols. 8vo. plates . 3 50 
BERNIE, FRANCIS.—Travels in the Mogul Empire. 2 
3 00 


BELCHER, CAPT. SIR EDWARD.—Narrative of a 
Voyage round the World, performed in her Majesty's 
ship Sulphur, during the years 1836-1842, containing De- 
tails of the Naval Operations in China, from Dec. 1849, 

to Nov. 1845. 2 vols 8vo. plates and maps - 509 

CAMPBELL. LIEUT. COL. JAMES.—Excursions, Ad- 
ventures, and Field Sports in Ceylon, its Commercial 
and agg bee, erg &e. 2 vols. 8vu. plates 8 00 

CLARK, E avels in Russia, Tartary, and Tur- 


w2 
DIBBEN: DR.—A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Pic- 
turesque Tour in France and Germany. 3 vols. 8yvo. 


plates . ‘ . & - . - 730 
FELLOWS, CHARLES.—A Journal written during an 
Excursion in Asia Minor. 1 vol. reyal 8vo. 7 50 
HALL, BASIL.—Fragments of Voyages and Travels. 1 
vol. 8vo. ‘ “ P J P . 350 
HUGHES, T. 8.—Travels in Greece and Albania. 2 vols. 
8vo. plates 400 
KLOLP, D. H.—Voyages through the Moluccan “Archi- 
pelago, and to New Guinea. 1 vol. 8vo. maps . 1 75 
LAMONT, M. M.—Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches 
during two years in France and Switzerland. 1 vol. 
12mo. . . ‘ ‘ ° . 
MUNDY, CAPT.—Journal of a Tour in India. 
8vo. illustrated 5 
MUNRO, REV. V —A Summer Ramble in ‘Syria, with n 
Lg Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul. 2 vols. 8vo. 


plat . 350 
PIN KERTON, ROBERT.—Russia, or Miscellaneous Ob- 
servations on the Past and Present State of that Coun- 
try. 1 vol. royal 8vo. ° 50 
POLACK, J. 8.—Manners and Customs of the New 
Zealanders, and Remarks to intending Emigrants. 2 
vols. 12mo. plates. 250 
SPRATT, LIEUT. AND PROF. FORBES. —Travels in 
Lycia, Milyas, and the Cibyratis, in company with Prof. 
Daniell. 2 vols. 8vo.illastrated . - 10 00 
SPENCER, E.—Travels in the Western Caucasus, includ- 
ing a Tour through Imeritia, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. ~. 
400 
STANHOPE, LADY HESTER.— Travels forming a com- 
om of her Memoirs. 3 vols. 8vo. illustrated . 9 00 
INNER, MAJOR.—Adventures during a Journey over 
jand by —— of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. 2 


vols. plates 2 50 
TROLLOPE, T. yey Summer in Brittany. 2 vols. — 
ov 


lates . ° . ‘ « Py é 
VALENTIA, LORD G. V.—Voyages and Travels to ao 
dia, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt. 
vols. 8vo. and | vol. plates . 7 4 
VON TSCHUDI, DR.—Travels in Peru, in the Years 1838 
-42. Translatedfrom the German. 1! vol. 8vo. . 3 50 


_etes for sale by D. ag he & CO., 
r 200 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


5° |THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


.- 15d 
2 vols. 
00 





[March 20, 
NEW EPISCOPAL WORKS. | 


IMPORTED BY D. APPLETON & Co. 


THE GATE OF PROPHECY, being the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, by St. John. Theologically and fom, 
any a cam te by Wm. B. Galloway, M.A. 

SERMONS FOR SAINTS’ DAYS. By the Bev. G. 
Biber, LL.D. lvol.8vo.  . 2 


THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN. By Alexander W ateon, 
M.A. Vol. 1. (Advent to Ascension.) . 20 
NAOLOGY ; or, a Treatise on the Origin, Sinieeee, and 
Symbolical Import of the Sacred Stractures of the most 
Eminent Nations and Ages of the World. By John Dud- 
ley, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. ° 450 
THE MINISTRY OF THE BODY. By Robert W. 
Evans, B.D. I vol. . » 200 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. by Robert w. Evans, B.D. 
2 vols. . - 350 


SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
Year. Edited by W. F. Hook, D.D. =m {. (Advent 
to Lent.) . 175 

THE PSALMS IN HEBREW; with a Critical, Exegeti 
cal, and ~ “1p aed Commentary. By Geo. Phillips, 
B.A. 2 vols. . - 900 

——_ SAPEGU ARDS AGAINST THE ERRORS, 

jons, and Novelties of the Church of Rome. 
Eulve by James Brogden, M.A. Vols. Land2. (‘'o 
be completed in five vols.) Each . - 400 


(Lectures.) 
By F. D. Maurice, M.A. With a Preface, containing a 
Review of Mr. ees —— of Developme nt. 
8vo. ° ; - 2% 

BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1846. By Aug. Short, 
M.A. Subject—The Witness of the t with our 
Spirit: Ulustrated from the 8th chap. of Paul's Epis- 
tle to the Romans; and the — - Montanus, 
Pelagius, &c. . . 1&7 

THE PULPIT. Sermons by Eminent Divines. Vou. 50. 

2 3 

THE ALLIANCE OF DIVINE OFFICES. By ay on 

L’Estrange. New edition. . ° - 3530 


A MANUAL OF COUNCILS oF THE HOLY ~ 
tholic Charch; comprising the substance of the most 
remarkable and important Canons. pnenetently Ar- 
ranged, by Edward H. Langdon, M.A... 3 50 

LECTURE SERMONS ON T= ERRORS oF A 
manism. By W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. ‘ 3 i 


THE EUCHARIST: its poanty, Bastien and Prac 
By W. J. E. Bennett, M 3 50 
RITUALE ANGLO sammmenialiians ; or the Testimony 
of the Catholic Charch to the Book of Common Prayer, 
as exhibited in quotations from Ancient Fathers, Coun- 
cils, Liturgies and Rituals, ae by Rev. Henry war, 
M.A. 1 vol.8vo.,  . ° - 400 


RELIQUL® SACRZ SIVE, pn fere jam Perdito- 
rum secundi tertiique seculi post Christum natum que 
supersunt, Accedunt Synodi, et Epistole canonice, 
Niewno Concilio Antiq A.D., codices mss, re- 
censuit, notisque illus Merdnus — Routh 
8. T. P. editio, altera. 4 ¥ols. 8vo. . 12:00 


A SYNOPSIS OF CRITIOISMS gus those Pemeen of 
the Old Testament in which modern Commentators 
have differed from the authorized versions, together 
with an explanation of various difficulties in the Hebrew 
and a Texts, by Rev. Richard A. F. Barrett, ay" A. 

- Oo 

stnMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH 
of St. Mary, Lambeth, by bag D’Oyle, DD., witha 
Memoir by is Son. 2 vols. 8v 6 0 

SERMONS PREACHED ON PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 
+ by Melville, B.D. 1 vol. 8vo ~ $73 

TH EAN LECTURES FOR’ 1846, by Rich. C. 

Treach, M.A. Subject—Christ the Desireof ali Nations, 

or the Unconscious Seog eS 1 vol. 


bette ° ° ‘ i 


MRS. LEE’S LAST WORK. 
THE WORLD BEFORE YOU; 


or, 
THE LOG CABIN. 

By Mrs. Lee, Author of “ Three Experiments of Sans, x 
“Old Painters,” &c. Third edition, with steel 
Frontispiece and six [ustrations. 18mo. 

cloth, gilt. 50 cts. 
“This is a 9 sketch of Western life and man- 
ners, and from its great truthfulness gives us a better 
“wagon actual western life than we have before had. 
quiet touches of humor and pathos are like the sun's 
raye on beautifl picture, adding new beauties to the 
pe i Its having, in so short a time, passed through three 
editions, is evidence of its merits.” 
By the same Author, uniform in 18mo. 
THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING ;_ LIVING 
— the Means, Up to the Means, and ‘Beyond the 
eans. Twent “first edition. 33 cents. 
ELINOR yf ya. ~ A Sequel to the above. Twelfth 


edition. 
RICH ENOUGH, a Tale for the Times. Fourth edi- 
tion. 25 cents. 








